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OCTOBER’S CHILD 
By Mrs. W. S. Henprrx 


I 


He comes. October in surprise 

Lets fall the morning-glory’s hue within his eyes; 
And from the garden with its blossoms sweet, 

She brings two restless butterflies for baby’s feet. 
A pale rose sheds its petals on the sands, 

Two perfect ones she culls for dimpled hands; 
And then a blushing bud as deftly clips, 

And straightway paints two tender, rosy lips. 


II 


He smiles. October feels the smart, 

The sting of sudden tears within her generous heart 
Impetuously she clasps him in her arms, 

And lavishes upon him her most cherished charms. 
Her glorious splendor that would soon be sped, 

She wreathes in radiant curls about his head; 

And in his heart, her very bosom’s core 

She leaves, to bless the little baby more. 





THE SEEKER 


By Rosert CALVIN WHITFORD 


1 


The man whose gaze is fixed upon one truth, 
One gleaming truth unseen of other eyes, 
Is least forlorn when farthest from the haunt 
Of human clay. 

I see him in the street 
When dusk falls on a day of misty spring, 
Warm with the wafted breath of the river-cliffs, 
Heavy with life, when city-dwellers throng 
Buzzing and jostling down the noisy highway. 
They, with moist faces and metallic laughter, 
Exult for crass instinctive happiness, 
Gregarious. He threads an invisible path 
Among the strollers, his lean body bent 
To swerve from swaying shoulders in the press. 
No watchers there perceive his yellow beard, 
His haggard face,—taut cheeks, lips, forehead gaunt, 
Expressionless, and smouldering ember-eyes 
Focused beyond the street-glare and the crowd. 








2 


Sharp in the garish gas-light of a room. 
Foursquare and thick with rumpled household gear, 
I see him of a dreary winter’s night, 

Cold silhouette against the sordid calm 

Of womankind absorbed in homely cares... 
Sitting thin-lipped and rigid, fixedly 

He stares against the red-rose-papered wall, 
Through, and beyond, with stern unwinking eyes. 
His arms hang straight and loose; his bony fingers 
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Tap hesitant a primal rhythmic plaint, 

Faint threnody for dim, unsung desire. 
Though clang and clack of empty syllables 
Mock at all dreams of finding, far beyond 
The heavy air of human habitation, 

A secret true and worthy, those clear eyes 
Still gaze in steely silence past the women, 
The glare, the clamor, and the enfolding walls. 


3 


Plodding into the teeth of a glittering blast 

In arctic summer, over a waste of snow, 

A pure white plain upon a dim old trail . 
He follows patiently a distant guide, 

A figure indistinct in the flickering mist, 

An apparition. And with hard grey eyes 

He gazes like a seer of spirits dead, 

Beyond the shimmering plain, beyond the grim 
Black wall of stone, and by that free, far look, 
He sees, perchance, a vision infinite 

From ultimate stars, while at his heels gray dogs 
Trot cheerfully and drag a crunching sleigh 
But lightly laden. Now I see him small 
Receding far across the gleaming snow, 

Until the shade of yonder unknown peak 
Envelops all the train He goes beyond 

The ranges of humanity to find 

Truth absolute,—and never more looks back. 




















































KING ARTHUR’S RETURN 
By Witu1Am Dyer Moore 


“But now farewell, I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 
For all my mind is clouded with a doubt— 

To the island valley of Avilion 

Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery billows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 
—Tennyson. 


Not to the island of Avilion 
Sailed Arthur on that last uncharted voyage, 
But far to westward o’er an unknown sea 
To an undiscovered land, America. 
No island happy, fair with orchard lawns 
Found he; there lay outstretched a hemisphere 
Whose shores, all woodland girt and river niched, 
Behind them mountains rising to the clouds, 
Were fitter far for such a king. 

And Arthur’s barge all black from stem to stern 
Plied over sea its sad funereal course, 
Until the journey coming to an end, 
Old Merlin, through enchantment at his will, 
Changed black to white the sails, the hulk to red, 
And all the mastheads hung with azure flags. 
The morning sun the radiant colors touched, 
And like a rainbow in a bubble hove 
The ship triumphantly to land. It neared 
The shore by Merlin’s magic art, and veered 
Into the current of a mighty stream. 
The river flowed into an icy bay 
Where monster fish with fountains in their head 
Sprayed streams of gold against a rising sun. 
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But ever flew the iridescent boat 

Upstream, and left behind the widened mouth, 
Until the banks were narrowed down to cliffs 
That rose on either side the foaming flood. 

A rapid swirling swift through jutting rocks, 
The pinnace would have ground to splintered wood 
Had not the old magician known to guide 
The keel through foam that lashed and seethed for prey. 
The colors gay reflecting in the mere 
Seemed blended into one design, a flag 
Of red and white and blue. All peaceful lay 
The ship. And out the lake an arm arose 
Clothed in white samite mystic, wonderful, 

And in the hand a sword, Excalibur, 
The same that bold Sir Bedivere had cast 
Into the mere at Arthur’s last request. 

The king now healed of his grievous wound 
Did as of yore, rowed out and took the sword, 
Whereon one side was graved Democracy, 

And on the other carved Equality, 

Fraternity, and Liberty. And he, 

Not knowing what it meant, stood rapt in thought, 
When Merlin coming to his side exclaimed, 

‘‘The old order changeth yielding place to new.’’ 

And Arthur: ‘‘ Wherefore, having cast my sword 
Into the mere, must I again receive 
The blade to wage new wars to bitter end? 

My knights are gone, and only Bedivere 

Was faithful to the last; my Table Round 

Dissolved, my heart is sick of earthly strife 

And battling for the right against the wrong. 

Ah me! what vanity is in a king 

That he should try to lead the common herd 

Up to a high ideal! What vanity 

To hope to save the weak against the strong!”’ 
Then Merlin spake: ‘‘Thou hast not lived in vain. 
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Thy name for ages yet shall be revered 
Like His who gave His life to save the world; 
All for which thou didst live and work and bleed 
Shall be achieved on land and sea. The men 
That here shall rule shall come as thou hast come 
Across the trackless sea to this New World 
And from the land thou lovest best on earth, 
The British land where thou didst lately reign. 
And they, remembering Arthur’s Table Round, 
Shall institute their law to help the weak, 
The oppressed, and all who strive for freedom’s sake.’’ 
And Merlin, seeing Arthur’s eyes ablaze, 
Enkindled with the light of this new dream, 
Continued with his tale: ‘‘And after these 
Have made a realm and ruled without a lord, 
Save one of their consent a space of years, 
A distant nation, France, which next to Britain 
Thou lovest best, shall cast aside its king 
And join the new democracy; and England, 
The land where thou hast ruled and waged thy wars 
Against the heathen, shall see the way and give 
The people rule, but loving still a king 
And holding old things best, shall let him reign 
An idle king upon an idle throne.’’ 
But Arthur spake: ‘‘Since kings shall fail in fame 
And play no part, or that an empty one, 
In this new paradise on earth; by what 
Caprice shall I, who always reigned the king 
In justice, majesty, and power, stay 
A phantom king to sway the destinies 
Of nations yet unborn and unconceived?’’ 
The seer replied: ‘‘ Another king shall rise 
To mar the peace and happiness of men, 
For ne’er before on earth shall good prevail 
Or justice, sweet content, or love as this, 
The age whereof I speak. That other king, 
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An evil one and dwelling far to north, 
Descendant of that Grendel and his dam 

Of whom the heathen spoke, shall strike a blow 
Compared to which the Roman in his might 

Was nothing but a swarm of buzzing gnats. 

His armies shall be numbered as the stars, 

His engines, shooting tons of lead, shall reach 
From town to town; and ships of brass and steel 
Shall sail upon the sea and down below; 

And bird-like ships shall fly among the clouds 
Harassing cities with their burning pitch; 

His soldiers fighting like Pendragon’s men 

Shall spit the nursing babe upon the spike, 

And foul the swooning mother worse than death. 
And Britain that thou lovest best on earth 

And France, the next, shall suffer most his wars. 
This country that thou seest here shall be 

The richest, fairest then beneath the sun, 

And though an ocean intervenes, shall send 

To France and England ships and armed men. 
And thou, King Arthur, for I swore that thou 
Shouldst come again, shalt lead them oversea, 

A spirit king, and hence a mightier king 

Than one who rules in flesh and blood. Thy ghost 
The furious charge these western men shall lead, 
Or walking on the waves shall guide the ships, 
Or rest upon the clouds near those who fly. 

And when this Armageddon shall be won 

By these the men that thou shalt lead, a peace 
Some thousand years and more shall then prevail 
As speaks the Book wherein the monks have read. 
And those whom thou shalt lead back to the realm 
From whence they came, their ancient English home, 
Shall be united with their kith and kin, 

Their hands shall clasp, their hearts shall beat with love; 
For they shall be at this new Table Round 
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As Launcelot of the Lake. And France 
Shall be to all a queen, a Guinevere, 
Who suffered most, but rising from the dust 
And chastened from her wounds, the holy life 
Shall seek, but still remain a queen, the fairest 
‘That ever yet has ruled on earth. Sir Galahad 
Shall England he, the one one who saw the Grail, 
The knight who beat the Turk in Palestine 
And gained again the Holy Sepulcher; 
And Belgium, the Lady Lyonors, 
Her castle sieged and held by brutish knights; 
And Portugal, Sir Gareth, the maiden knight 
Who went to rescue her and won his spurs; 
And Italy, the bold Sir Bedivere, 
A stedfast knight, and faithful to the end: 
And Russia, Modred; Servia, Bors; and Greece, Gawain. 
These nation-knights in full accord shall sit 
At this new Table Round and swear a vow 
To follow Christ and keep the world at peace. 
‘‘And now, King Arthur, counsel take; if thou 
Wouldst yet remain or seek Avilion?’’ 
And quick replied King Arthur: ‘‘Let me stay! 
Seeing that as a phantom king my soul 
Can work more good than in the flesh, let me stay! 
But wherein, if I stay, shall I abide? 
Or shall my shadow-self from place to place 
Like soul of one bedamned no resting find?’’ 
And Merlin answer made: ‘‘Thou art a king 
And ever shalt be one! And as I built 
By magic art the City Camelot, 
My craft shall know to find for thee a place 
Where thou shalt dwell in majesty, and reign 
As one of nature’s silent wonders.”’ 
The old magician filled the sails with wind, 
The ship moved westward with a hurricane speed, 
And Arthur heard the sound of rumbling fails, 
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Which louder grew into a deafening hum. 
And lo! Across the bow from shore to shore 
The mightiest torrent pouring o’er a ledge 
That man hath ever seen or God hath made! 
Such boom of falling water on the rocks! 
Such fine dissolving into spray and foam! 
Such myriad rainbows shining in the mist! 
Such depth, such breadth, such stupendous thing! 
That Arthur awed by nature’s majesty 
Lifted up his voice and cried unto the Lord, 
And felt himself less king than e’er before. 

“‘The mightiest thing that any continent holds,’’ 
Said Merlin. ‘‘Most regal place in all the world! 
Such fearless dash, such unresisting sweep, 
Such onward rush, such million-throated roar! 
And so shall be the army thou shalt lead 
Against the brutish king; and so shall sweep 
His army back; and so the victory !’’ 

And Arthur felt the ship against the rocks, 
And felt himself thrown upward into the mist, 
And knew his time had come to be a ghost 
To hover o’er these falls until the day 
Should come which Merlin prophesied. 











MR. ALFRED NOYES AND THE LITERARY REBELS 
By James Finca Royster 


In his latest volume of verse, The New Morning, Mr. Alfred 
Noyes publishes nothing that will add to—or detract from— 
his worth and fame as poet. The new collection does contain, 
however, some rimed and rhythmed literary criticisms that 
are interesting for the vigorous expression they give of the 
attitude of Mr. Noyes, a fixed star in the ‘‘new morning,”’ 
toward certain unlovely qualities of the poetical constellations 
newly apparent to the naked eye. 

The first of these ‘‘Five Criticisms’’ is directed toward 
**many recent novels by the conventional unconventionalists ”’ 
Here Mr. Noyes protests against the repeated appearance as 
novel hero of the modern Launcelot, who hides his carnal 
passion for an equally modern and conveniently rich-by-mar- 
riage Guinevere under the veil of an assumed zeal for world- 
reform. It is conceivably necessary to present such a hero 
once; but why, asks this critical poem, continue to exhibit 
the sexually impelled social reformer as familiar fiction 
character ? 

The second lesson is read to the ‘‘assembled artists of our 
day ;’’ it reproves them for worshipping ‘‘a certain goddess, 
acclaimed as ‘new’ but known in Babylon.’’ This protesting 
poem merely gives new form to the familiar fatalistic and 
paradoxical doctrine that the new is always old. 

That much of the ery for ‘‘freedom,’’ 


... the new cry that rings from Pisgah hill, 
is, in fact, only a demand for 


Our neighbor’s money, or our neighbor’s life, 


Mr. Noyes expresses as his opinion in his third criticism, 
‘On Certain of the Bolsheviki ‘Idealists.’ ’’ 
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In the fourth of his criticisms, ‘‘On Certain Realists,’’ Mr. 
Noyes warns the ‘‘tragic ironists’’ of our time lest their pride 
in the possession of the secret of things trick them and trap 
them in the net of a dream; lest they fight, not with fact, but 
with shadow, while Truth dwells the while with the Roman- 
ticists, despised for their visionary hold upon the facts of 
life, who see in the inattention of the crowd to the ‘‘dead man 
borne along the city streets’’ not the indifference of fate 
and the uselessness of endeavor, but 


All that he knew of love and sin and pain, 
Success and failure (not as this world sees), 
His doubts, his passions, inner loss and gain, 
And borne on darker tides of constant law 
Beyond the margin of this life she saw 

All that had left his body with the breath. 
These things to her were still realities. 


i 
To ‘‘An Answer,’’ the last of the ‘‘Five Criticisms,’’ 
Mr. Noyes prefaces a prose argument that carries a vigorous 


attack upon what he considers the immorality and the gen- 
eral lawlessness of the modern ‘‘literature of rebellion.’’ In 
this prologue it is written: 


“The time has now surely come when, if our civilization is to 
make any fight at all against the new ‘red ruin and breaking up of 
laws,’ we must cease to belaud our slack-minded, latter-day ‘litera- 
ture of rebellion’ for its cleverness in making scraps of paper out 
of the plain laws of right and wrong. It has been doing this for 
more than twenty-five years, and the same has become fashionable 
among those who are too busy to read carefully or understand fully 
what pitfalls are being prepared for their own feet and the feet of 
their children.” 


Mr. Noyes looks upon rebellion as merely an ebb and flow 
movement, a cyclic appearance. In ‘‘An Answer’’ he writes: 


We know that those who live by fashion die 
Also by fashion, and that mode kills mode. 


Professor Lowes, too, insists upon this aspect of rebellion 
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in his recently published Convention and Revolt in Poetry. 
In one place he gives this expression to the belief that ‘‘new 
‘rebel’ is old ‘thrall’ ’’: rebellion ‘‘is an old familiar friend, 
revisiting with punctual observance of its periods, the glimpses 
of the moon. Revolt is perennial, and the best aid to reflection 
on its meaning now is some acquaintance with its past be- 
havior.’’ This cosmic explanation of the phenomenon of rebel- 
lion the rebel will vigorously deny. The idea of traveling 
recurrent roads that have been used before his day is not a 
pleasing thought to the individualist. 

The testimony of his ‘‘Five Criticisms’’ was not needed to 
convince us that Mr. Noyes does not approve the ‘‘strong arm 
squad’’ of modern writers. That he is of the guild of Imagist, 
Vorticist, or Paroxismist is denied by every line he has writ- 
ten. The conventional conventionality of Mr. Noyes is ex- 
pressed in all of his facile verse. He has always been so sat- 
isfied with things, and he is still so pleased, with the arrange- 
ment of things—things temporal and things spiritual—that 
he would turn no stone in the structure. He is, as he de- 
scribes the surface of his Rock Pool, 


Un-stirred by all the spirit winds that blow 
From o’er the gulfs of change. 


Mr. Noyes seems, in fact, so temperamentally satisfied 
that he can be disturbed by nothing other than the disturbance 
others create over the state of things. He is not disturbed, for 
instance, over the sorrow of his ‘‘black-veiled, black gowned”’ 
war widow in a poem with that name in The New Morning, 
though he has an eye keen to note her dress. If Mr. Noyes’s 
aeceptance of the existing order has ever been assailed by 
doubt, the doubt has been easily dismissed with a pre-In 
Memoriam simplicity of thought. He will go back, he says, 


* * * go back to the love of the cotter who sings as he delves, 
To that childish infinite love and the God above fact and date. 


After reading The Origin of Life, one feels that Mr. Noyes, 
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at the bottom of his heart, regrets that Darwin was not black- 
smith rather than a speculative disturber of ideas as they 
were. At other times one is vexed, undoubtedly somewhat 
unreasonably, but still vexed into believing that Mr. Noyes 
would like to set up a League of Minds to prevent all future 
wars of ideas. 

Of rebels in literature Mr. Noyes had, too, given his opinion 
before the publication of this latest volume of verse. One of 
the large figures in the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern is one of 
literature’s and life’s greatest rebels; but Mr. Noyes appre- 
eiates Christopher Marlowe to the point of removing his 
faults, making him feel, not the unsurpassed joy of doing 
a new thing, even to excess and exaggeration, but regret for 
his lack of temperance and restraint. In The Sign of the 
Golden Shoe, Nash reports to Chapman Marlowe’s opinion of 
him. Marlowe, says Nash, 


. . reverenced you as one whose temperate eyes 
Austere and grave, cculd look him through and through; 
One whose firm hand could grasp the reins of law 
And guide those furious horses of the sun, 

As Ben and Will can guide them, where you will. 
His were, perchance, the noblest steeds of all, 
And from their nostrils blew a fisrier dawn 
Above the world. That glory is his own; 

But where he fell, he fell. Before his hand 

Had learned to quell them, he was dashed to the earth. 
¥ a a of * ok * * *” * *” * ok 

*. * * * * Yes, you know the kind, 

The fools that scorn Will for his lack of fire 
Because he quells the storms they never knew, 
And rides above the thunder. 


In Nash’s speech Mr. Noyes writes a pretty figurative ex- 
pression of a critical commonplace, the necessity for restraint 
and selection in art. One prime condition of the principle of 
restraint is not, however, always mentioned when the practice 
of repression is spoken of. It is necessary that the storms 
quelled shall have been at least turbulent agitations, and not 
merely gentle ripples. It is not altogether praiseworthy to 
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drive Pegasus upon an even gait and represent the trot as a 
holding-in of the the steed bent upon running away. Upon 
the calm of Mr. Noyes, his calm cf thought, his calm of ex- 
pression, broods not the victory over impulse to violence. Re- 
straint in his work seems to be the result of his never having 
been tempted to rebel. 

With the principles of Mr. Noyes’s criticisms no dispute 
should arise. If any writers have the faults Mr. Noyes 
charges them with exhibiting, they are properly condemned. 
If Mr. Noyes is attacking the worst of the qualities of some 
of our living writers, we urge him to the assault. His ‘‘ Five 
Criticisms’’ are, however, so very general that we should have 
difficulty in applying the principles to particular cases; they 
are of more worth in revealing Mr. Noyes than in characteriz- 
ing any other writer. And in view of Mr. Noyes’s tastes and 
practices, the suspicion will not down that the violence of 
his seoldings is due not only to his just indignation at the 
bad in the ‘‘new,’’ but also to his intolerance of all in the 
‘‘new.’’ The conventionalist is frequently as unyielding to 
the good as he is inimical to the bad. 

In practicing the pleasant art of ‘‘making a stand,’’ Mr. 
Noyes renders a service; he helps suppress the over-quick ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘new’’ merely because it isn’t the ‘‘old.’’ It 
must, however, be regretted that the champion of the verities 
of an older day, the defender of the traditions, does not 
maintain his stand in composing contests with newer per- 
formers; it must be regretted that he lacks the power and 
the inspiration of many of the rebellious crew. Some of the 
better qualities of our ‘‘new’’ poetry Mr. Noyes might do 
well, not only to accept, but to acquire. Otherwise we may 
question whether, if he is practicing in his verse what he 
preaches in his criticisms, there is not something wrong with 
his doctrine. 





SETTING OF THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


By A. J. Morrison 


The General Assembly of North Carolina, in session during 
the month of March, 1774, was dissolved by Governor Martin 
March 30th, the Assembly in the Governor’s mind ‘having 
assumed to themselves a power unconstitutional and repug; 
nant to the laws.’ The main point at issue, ostensibly, was 
the constitution and jurisdiction of the law courts of the 
province. Speaker Harvey and Samuel Johnston, on their 
way up from Newberne to their homes across Alhemarle 
Sound, lodged at Colonel Edward Buncombe’s in Tyrrell 
County the night of April 4th; and ‘as they sat up very late 
the conversation turned on continental and provincial affairs.’ 
The next day Mr. Johnston wrote to his friend and fellow 
lawyer, William Hooper at Wilmington, giving some account 
of the talk at Colonel Buncombe’s. 


“Mr. Bigglestone (Governor Martin’s Secretary) told Colcnel Har- 
vey that the Governor did not intend to convene another assembly 
until he saw some chance of a better one than the last. Colcnel Har- 
vey tcld the Secretary that then the people would convene one ihem- 
selves. He was in a very violent mood, and declared he was fur 
assembling a convention independent of the Gcvernor and urged 
upon us to cooperate with him. He says he will lead the way and 
will issue hand bills under his own name, and that the Ccmmi.tee of 
Correspondence‘ ougat to go to werk at once. As for my Own part, 
I do not know what better can be done. Without courts to sustain 
the properiy and to exercise the talents of the country, and the 
people alarmed and dissatisfied, we must do something to save our- 


*Dec. 8, 1773: ‘The Speaker communicated to the House the Re- 
solves cf the Virginia House of Burgesses of March 12, 1773, fcr a 
Bystem of correspondence; approved. A standing cCmmittee of En- 
quiry and Correspondence appointed,’ viz. the Speaker (John Har- 
vey), Robert Howe, Cornelius Harnett, William Hooper, Rithard 
Caswell, Edward Vail, Jchn Ashe, Joseph Hewes, Samuel Johnston. 
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selves. Colonel Harvey said he had mentioned the matter only to 
Willie (pron. Wyly) Jones of Halifax, whom he had met the day 
befcre, and that he thought well of it and promised to exert him- 
self in its favor. I beg your friendly counsel and advice on the sub- 
ject and hope you will speak of it to Mr. Harnett and Colonel Ashe 
or any other such men.” 


The thoughts of William Hooper, as both a Bostonian and 
a Carolinian, were already at work on these questions of Im- 
perial and American policy. April 26 Mr. Hooper said in a 
letter to James Iredell of Chowan, ‘With you I anticipate the 
important share the Colonies must. soon have in regulating the 
political balance. They are striding fast to independence, 
and ere long will build an empire upon the ruins of Great 
Britain.’ Then a word as to the decline and fall of Rome— 
‘reserve the eatastrophe,’ added Mr. Hooper, ‘and might not 
Great Britain be the original from which this picture is 
taken? America is perhaps reserved to be their asylum; 
may they find it the asylum of liberty too. Be it our en- 
deavour to guard against every measure that may have a 
tendency to prevent so desirable an object.’ Mr. Hooper’s 
inmost opinion at the time seems to have been that it was the 
destiny of America to set Great Britain a definite lesson in 
the nature of political freedom, no matter if serious fracas 
and for a while separation was to be the result. 

So July 21, with the revolving year, Mr. Hooper called to 
order a meeting at Wilmington for the purpose of issuing a 
letter to the counties with respect to Parliamentary acts 
lately made in oppression of ‘our sister colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay for having exerted itself in defence of the 
constitutional rights of America’; the counties to be asked 
to send deputies to a Provincial Congress for debate upon 
‘the present alarming state of British America, and in con- 
cert with the other colonies to adopt and prosecute such 
measures as will most effectually tend to avert the miseries 
which threaten us;’ such Provincial Congress also to consider 
the convening of a general congress, ‘for alteration of British 
policy and a change honorable and beneficial to all America.’ 
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Word, then, came to the counties of the proposed measures, 
and Governor Martin learned of what was a-foot. The Gov- 
ernor in council at Newberne was advised that no steps could 
properly be taken in the circumstances other than to issue 
forthwith a proclamation to discourage and prevent meetings 
and assemblings of the people. But in response to the circular 
letter sent them from Wilmington the people of the counties 
began to assemble, earlier in August far from the coast, later 
in the month as you neared the coast. The Congress was to 
meet at Newberne on the 25th, and counties adjacent could 
select their deputies a mere few days beforehand. 

Freeholders of the far western county of Rowan, meeting 
on the 8th of August, declared that they were ready to main- 
tain at the expense of their lives and fortunes His Majesty’s 
right and title to the crown of Great Britain and dominion 
in America: ‘that the right to impose taxes and duties to be 
paid by the inhabitants within this provinee for any purpose 
whatsoever is peculiar and essential to the General Assembly 
in whom the legislative authority of the Colony is vested: 
that any attempt to impose such taxes or duties by any other 
authority is an arbitrary exertion of power, and an infringe- 
ment of the constitutional rights and liberties of the colonies: 
that the cause of the town of Boston is the common cause of 
the American colonies: that it is the essential duty of all the 
American colonies firmly to unite in an indissoluble union 
and association to oppose by every just and proper means the 
infringement of their common rights and privileges.’ 

Anson County of the West, at its meeting on the 18th, was 
not careful to register phrases of loyalty but resolved at the 
outset, ‘that it is the opinion of this meeting that the late arbi- 
trary and cruel acts of the British Parliament and other un- 
constitutional and oppressive measures of the British minis- 
try, against the Town and Port of Boston and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay are no other than the most alarming pre- 
lude to that yoke of slavery already manufactured by the 
said ministry and by them intended to be laid on all the in- 
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habitants of British America and their posterity forever.’ No 
Mecklenburg Resolutions of August, 1774, have been pre- 
served. It is not impossible that many people in Mecklenburg 
were still uncertain whether South or North Carolina was 
their territory. Rowan and Anson, to the north and east of 
Mecklenburg, are more conspicuously on record in these 
grave mixed affairs of the summer of ’74. Farther east— 
Johnston on the 12th, Granville on the 15th, Chowan on the 
22nd, Halifax Town on the 22nd—freeholders in assembly 
knew how to temper independence with loyalty; but Pitt 
County on the 15th stated bluntly, with no sort of qualifica- 
tion, that the people was the ‘foundation from whence all 
power and legislation flow.’ 

Call for the Congress had come from the East, and in re- 
sponse the East was no less outspoken than the West. But 
of all these August Resolutions, those of Granville County on 
the 15th (Granville of the mid-country) have the noblest 
sound, beginning. ‘‘Resolved, that those absolute rights we 
are entitled to as men, by the immutable laws of nature, are 


antecedent to all social and relative duties whatsoever: that 
by the civil compact subsisting between our King and his 
people, allegiance is the right of the first magistrate and pro- 
tection the right of the people: that a violation of this com- 
pact would rescind the civil institution binding both King 


9 


and people together;’’ and ending, ‘‘Resolved, therefore, 
that all such acts of the British Parliament as either express 
or imply the Parliament’s right to tax America, that abro- 
gate our legislative or judicial powers, that tend to deprive 
us of our property without a trial by jury or that point out 
to the executive magistrate a form of proceeding excluding 
the civil institutions of our country, have a tendency to sub- 
vert our liberties and reduce us to a state of slavery.’’ 
August 25th being the day set for the Congress at New- 
berne, the Governor in Council at Newberne desiring the ad- 
vice of Council whether he could take any further measures 
to stop the Provincial Congress come to town, Council was 
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of the unanimous opinion that no other steps could be prop- 
erly taken at this juncture. The march of events was putting 
to test as never before that system of government, a governor 
and council appointed from overseas to thwart or to execute 
the will of the people as declared by their representatives. 
There had been little of tyranny in the old system, for the 
Council also was representative and had been obstinate 
enough on occasion. Here, however, with August, 74, was a 
startling assumption of the grounds of British freedom,—a 
Congress of the peoples’ deputies, and Governor and Council 
sitting by to no effect. It is very likely the Governor him- 
self saw plainly now that the British Constitution could 
hardly be made to work two ways. His neighbors of the Con- 
gress were explicit in their belief that they themselves had 
the traditional, right understanding of the Constitution. 
They professed themselves his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, with the most sacred respect for the British 
Constitution, ‘‘but at the same time conceiving it a duty 
which we owe to ourselves and to posterity in the present 
alarming state of British America, when our most essential 
rights are invaded by powers unwarrantably assumed by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, to declare our sentiments in the 
most public manner, lest silence should be construed as ac- 
quiescence .... ; that we claim no more than the rights of 
Englishmen without diminution or abridgement; that it is our 
indispensable duty and will be our constant endeavor to main- 
tain those rights to the utmost of our power, consistently 
with the loyalty which we owe our sovereign, and sacred re- 
that Liberty is the 
spirit of the British Constitution, and that it is the duty and 
will be the endeavour of us as British Americans to transmit 
this Constitution to our posterity in a state if possible better 
than we found it.”’ 
The Congress convening on Thursday, Speaker Harvey was 
chosen Moderator. He might have been addressed as ‘‘ Mr. 
Operator.’’ On Friday the state of the country was con- 
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sidered, correspondence of the Committee of Correspondence, 
laid before the deputies by Mr. Hewes of Edenton, merchant 
in close touch with Philadelphia. On Saturday the Congress 
drew up, through Mr. Hooper, their resolutions of respect 
and fortitude; chose Hooper, Hewes, and Caswell their dele- 
gates to the General Congress at Philadelphia, with power 

to act, and any act done by them to be obligatory upon every 
inhabitant of the province, ‘not an alien to his country’s 
good and an apostate to the liberties of America.’ Then the 
deputies, having affixed their names to their Resolutions, dis- 
persed and went home. 

Contemporary opinion verbatim is worth more than any 
summary, most certainly if the opinion is that of a man of 
brains. Samuel Johnston, a deputy from Chowan to the late 
Congress, wrote a letter Sept. 23rd to his friend Alexander 
Elmsly of London. Mr. Elmsly had spent some years in 
North Carolina as a lawyer at Halifax, and was now in ac- 
tive business in London. He was besides at the time political 
agent of the North Carolina General Assembly, a man of 
clear head but apt to take an altogether matter of fact view 
of the difficult business pending between the Colonies and 
Great Britain. Mr. Johnston said to him— 


“You will not wonder at my being more warmly affected with 
affairs of America than you seem to be. I came over so early and 
and so riveted to it by my connections that I cannot help feeling for 
it as if it were my natale solum. The Ministry from the time of 
passing the declaratory act, on the repeal of the Stamp Act, seem 
to have used every opportunity of teizing and fretting the people 
here as if on purpose to draw them into rebellion or some violent 
opposition to government, at a time when the inhabitants of Boston 
were every man quietly employed abcut their own private affairs. 
The wise members of your House of Commons, on the authority of 
ministerial scribbles, declare they are in a state of open rebellion. 
On the strength of this they pass a set of laws which from their 
severity and injustice cannct be carried into execution but by a 
military force, which they have very wisely provided, being con- 
scious that no people who had once tasted the sweets of freedom 
would ever submit to them except in the last extremity. They 
have now brought things to a crisis, and God only knows where it 
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will end. It is useless in disputes between different countries to 
talk about the right which one has to give laws to the other, as that 
generally attends the power, tho’ where that power is wantonly or 
cruelly exercised, there are instances where the weaker state has 
resisted with success. Ficr when once the sword is drawn all nice 
distinctions fall to the ground, the difference between internal and 
external taxation will be little attended to, and it will hereafter be 
considered of no consequence whether the act be to regulate trade 
or raise a fund to support a majority in the House of Ccmmons. 
By this desperate push the Ministry will either confirm their power 
of making iaws to bind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever, or 
give up the right of making laws to bind them in any case, a right 
which they might have exercised in mcst cases to the mutual ad- 
vantage of Great Britain and the Colonies for ages to come, had 
they exercised it with discretion.” 


It was also Governor’s Martin’s opinion that the time was 
critical indeed. The Governor was no lawyer, but a soldier 
by trade; and in these preliminary days, although minded of 
justice and constitutionality within limits, was alwavs fret- 
ting that matters could not be sharply brought round by the 
military arm. Immediately after the Newberne Congress of 


August the Governor had gone to New York to consult a 
physician and observe the state of the country to the north- 
ward. In a private letter from New York, Nov. 4, to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Governor Martin said ‘The crisis, my 
Lord, is come in my humble opinion, and perhaps in the best 
time when Britain must assert and establish her just rights 
and authority in the colonies, whatever they may be, or give 
up forever all pretensions to dominion over them.’ Governor 
Martin came home by land in late December and January, 
but could not well send Lord Dartmouth a report of what he 
had seen on his journey down until March 10, 1775. The 
Governor had seen that the ferment in the colonies was un- 
mistakably active. He still had hopes that General Gage and 
other military men might by promptitude impose the will of 
government upon America. In Virginia he had observed that 
the committees appointed under the prescriptions of Congress 
were proceeding ‘in some places to the most arbitrary and un- 
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warranted exertions of power.’ On the other hand, he said, 
he had the satisfaction to find the people in the western parts 
of North Carolina were withstanding ‘for the most part 
steadily all the efforts of the factions to seduce them from 
their duty.’ Among those who were thus withstanding, the 
Governor (it is to be supposed), was not counting certain 
inhabitants of Orange and Granville, Richard Henderson & 
Company, to wit, whom he had on February 10th—‘in his 
Majesty’s name and also in behalf of the Earl Granville’— 
strictly forbidden to prosecute the planting of the colony of 
Transylvania, ‘on pain of his Majesty’s highest displeasure 
and of suffering the most rigorous penalties of the law.’ 
Those of the Centre and West held by the Governor to be yet 
steadfast in duty and loyalty were certain inhabitants of 
Dobbs, Guilford, Surry, Rowan, and Anson who had during 
February sent down to Newberne most emphatically Tory 
addresses, signing their names to the number of five or six 
hundred. During the spring of 1775 Governor Martin had 
been careful to distribute packets of Tory pamphlets in the 
Centre and West. With regard to the loyal response he got 
from those quarters he remarked in his dispatch to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, ‘I am hopeful the originality and imperfection 
of the stile will not extenuate the merit of the sentiments.’ 
To the last the Governor was as cheerful as he could be in the 
hope that he might accomplish something solid, with the back- 
ing of his Tory correspondents of the West and Centre 
strengthened by the Highlanders of the Cape Fear. 

Strange spectacles enough were preparing and were 
staged in and for the province of North Carolina during the 
spring of the year 1775. Over against Governor Martin 
there was, for instance, Colonel Harvey of Perquimans, 
Speaker and Moderator, Author and Shaper. From _ his 
house in Perquimans on Albemarle, John Harvey as modera- 
tor issued this advertisement February 11th—‘The respec- 
tive Counties and Towns in this Colony are requested to 
elect Delegates to represent them in Convention, who are 
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desired to meet at the Town of Newbern on Monday the 3rd 
day of April next.’ Apparently it was Colonel Harvey who 
staged the intricate business of the first week in April. The 
Governor had prorogued the Assembly to March 27. Col- 
enel Harvey’s advertisement reaching him, on March Ist the 
Governcr bv proclametion put his veto, under the preroga- 
tive. unon the Colonel’s Convention. Delegates to the As- 
semblv began coming in to Newberne the last week in March, 
but there was not a quorum on the 27th. The Governor 
prorogued the Assembly from day to day. Meantime it be- 
came very obvious that the Assemblymen arriving at New- 
berne had almost without exception been chosen by the 
counties as deputies to Colonel Harvey’s Convention. Here 
was without question a prcblem in practical politics. The 
Governor knew what he faced. It pleased him, April 2nd, 
sitting in Covncil, to desire the advice of Council whether he 
could properly take any further measures (beyond further 
protest and injunction) to prevent these Assemblymen at 
Newberne meeting at Newberne in a Convention of their 
own. This was the polite prologue in Council. And it 
pleased the Governor, reporting to the Earl of Dartmouth a 
few days later, to say that he had hoped the Assemblv on 
what he had to say to it would secede from this Convention; 
‘althouch I well knew,’ added the Governor, ‘that many of 
the members had been sent as deputies to it.’ Governor 
Martin was playing for position, as we say, and not unskil- 
fullv, on the principle that any man may harangue in the 
park, but if action follows then let whatever law there is in 
the premises take steps. As the premises were, Colonel 
Harvey had the position. This Convention assembled for 
business on the 3rd. If the Convention could assemble with 
an ample working quorum, the General Assembly could un-- 
questionably meet. On the 4th it met, and with all the 
elaborate formalities of custom. So April 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th. representatves of the counties and towns of the province 
were in assembly at Newberne ‘transforming themselves,.’ as 
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the Governor remarked ‘from time to time into a Convention 
or an Assembly.’ Speaker Harvey was Moderator Harvey. 
The Chair was doubly dignified. The House was energized 
te new functioning. It is interesting to note that the last 
Assembly (under the Crown) of North Carolina, sitting by 
writ under the prerogative, was also a Convention of the 
people, chosen by the people of their own motion. Dutifully 
the Governor drew the distinction, recognizing the one body, 
not recognizing the other. He argued in his address as to 
the impropriety, the unwisdom of popular assemblies, and of 
this convention in especial presuming to sit ‘at this very 
time and place in the face of the Legislature; whereas you 
Gentlemen of the Assembly, are thé only legal and proper 
ehannel.’ The Governor enlarged upon these fine distinc- 
tions and adverted a little to the Assembly’s econstitueney— 
ke was gratified, he said, at the numerous loyal addresses 
he had received from certain counties, and spoke of the base 
arts that must have been employed to stir up the people to 
frame disloyal utterances. The Assembly in their draft of 
answer to the Governor’s speech declared: ‘It is the undoubted 
right of his Majesty’s subjects to petition for a redress of 
grievances either in a separate or collective capacity, and in 
order to agree upon such petition or remonstrance they have 
a right to collect themselves together. The Assembly there- 
fore can never deem the meeting of the present Convention 
at Newberne an illegal meeting nor conceive it derogatory to 
the power and authority of the Assembly, and though the 
Assembly are the legal representatives and perhaps adequate 
to every purpose of the people, yet the frequent prorogations 
gave the people no reason to expect that the Assembly would 
be permitted to meet ’til it was too late to send delegates to 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, a measure which 
America in general and this province in particular thought 
abso'utely necessary.’ The Governor was assured that His 
Majesty had no subjects more loyal than those of North 
Carclina, nor none more ready at the expense of their lives 
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and fortunes to protect and support His Majesty’s person, 
crown, and dignity. The Assembly spoke of their gratifica- 
tion in the matter of loyal addresses received by the Gov- 
ernor, ‘that in so numerous a colony, so few could be found 
weak enough to be seduced from their duty and prevailed on 
by base arts and artful measures so contrary to the sense of 
all America, and so destructive of those just rights and pri- 
vileges it was their duty to support.’ This draft of answer 
was slightly modified in committee, but the tenor of the an- 
swer was the same: i. e..— we are good subjects, but if we are 
to continue so, the King must change the ways of Parlia- 
ment, so to speak. Assembly expressly endorsed every act of 
Convention, and approved every act of Convention’s three 
delegates now reappointed to the General Congress. 

Very solemn fooling such procedure appeared to Alex- 
ander Elmsly in London. April 7th he was writing to Sam 
Johnston, ‘your politics are past my expectations and out of 
my reach.’ A little earlier he had set down as his opinion, 
‘it is your numbers and importance that gives you conse- 
quence and every other argument in your favour teems with 
absurdity.’ 

Governor Martin, of course, was at this time standing on 
difficult ground. The General Assembly was occupying 
difficult ground and also the Convention. Was the King to 
permit his subjects in North America to interpret to him and 
the Parliament the essential nature of the British Constitu- 
tion? Who was to yield in the large or small business of in- 
terpretation? And was interpretation comfortably at one 
throughout the province of North Carolina itself? Andrew 
Millar, merchant of Halifax, said of the Resolves of the first 
Newberne Congress: 


“I am told they were drawn by Mr. Hooper, for whom there was 
such injusiice used by the meeting to get him appointed a delegate 
{to Philadelphia], that I hope the western countries will pay no 
share of the delegate’s expenses, as they had no share in the nomi- 
nation, having only one or two members for a county and tne 
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southern and lower counties had some of them six votes. It is not 
in character to dispute the power of Parliament, when we say we 
are not represented, and yet quickly submit to so unequal a repre- 
sentation in a body formed by ourselves.” 


Very true. Mecklenburg, for example, had but one delegate 
to represent that vast county in the first Newberne Congress 
(Benjamin Patton, a signer of the Mecklenburg Declaration), 
whereas Chowan had five delegates, and Onslow three. Mr. 
Millar, a Tory of parts, was arguing for the insidious effect, 
but there was ground of dispute, plenty of it, and there had 
long been. The Northern Counties, precincts of Old Albe- 
marle, had the precedence and their representation in the 
General Assembly had been disproportionately large for- 
many years. The Southern Counties had protested, gover- 
nors had protested, but nothing had been done. As the more 
western counties were set off they fell in line with a re- 
stricted representation. North Carolina came up to the be- 
ginnings of the Revolution on that footing. Not until the 
third Provincial Congress, held at Hillsborough, was there 
attempt made to have the counties represented on an equality. 
We know that there was a very considerable Tory party in 
the West. At the height of the war, locally, the Tories raided 
Hillsborough and earried off the people’s Governor. It is not 
unlikely opinion was a good deal confused in the West dur- 
ing the spring of 1775. At any rate Anson and Mecklenburg 
were represented in the first Newberne Congress, and were 
not represented in the second. Governor Martin had not 
long before advised government that the ill consequences of 
the mode of representation in North Carolina had become 
very apparent to the inhabitants of the Western country. 
‘who must be ever governed by the conjunction of the North- 
ern and Southern interests, although that district is often 
times their extent and four times more populous.’ When 
Messrs. Hooper, Hewes, and Caswell were chosen as dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress, the idea seems to have 
been that Mr. Hewes stood for the Northern counties, Mr. 
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Hooper for the Southern, and Mr. Caswell for the West. 
Mr. Caswell lived in Johnston, a sort of compromise 
county, both North and South, and then he had once been 
clerk of Orange Court. At least Governor Martin, con- 
sidering all these things, could flatter himself April 20, 
1775, in the avowed belief that he could count upon the 
West. The West had been slimly represented in the late 
Convention. Old Regulators, (whom Tryon had faced, 
chastened, and dealt fairly with) had just now as- 
sured his successor of their readiness to support him in 
maintaining the constitution and laws upon all occasions, ‘and 
I have no doubt that I might command their best services at 
a word on any emergency. This affords me the highest sat- 
isfaction, for as these counties are by far the most populous 
part of the Province, I consider I have the means in my own 
hands to maintain the sovereignty of this country to my 
royal master in all events.’ It is scarcely possible that Gov- 
ernor Martin can have been wholly a deluded man. At that 
juncture of half lights generally, Governor Martin had 
reason to think that there were many inhabitants of the 
Western Counties who would not break with the King. But 
there were men in the West who were willing to break with 
the King, who wanted new forms of liberty and felt that the 
time was near come for no uncertain action. At the moment 
almost, Alexander Elmsly was writing from London, ‘They 
say your seaports are to be turned into garrison towns, and 
the people of the country left at liberty to form any estab- 
lishment they think proper.’ If that was to be the strategy, 
then Mecklenburg County, running west to the Cherokee 
Mountains and beyond at a push, once its people were con- 
sentaneous might set up independence with no great ado. 
For what was the Colony of Transylvania about already in 
the month of May? ‘Is Dick Henderson out of his head?’, 
somebody asked Mr. Millar of Halifax. Were not Richard 
Henderson & Company, of Granville County and that region, 
setting up a new state in the month of May, Transylvania, 
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in flat contravention of Governor Martin; ‘without giving 
offence,’ as those Transylvanians blandly asserted, ‘without 
giving offence to Great Britain or any of the American Col- 
onies, without disturbing the repose of any society or com- 
munity under Heaven.’ 

It is plain enough now, that that spring and that summer 
of 1775 was the balancing time. Joseph Hewes, merchant 
of Edenton, delegate to the General Congress, arrived at 
Philadelphia May 9th. On the 11th he sent a letter to Sam- 
uel Johnston who, upon the death of Colonel Harvey in May, 
became the head of the Whig party in North Carolina. Mr. 
Hewes in his letter mentioned gossip and outstanding fact, 
and drew an argument from what he saw. 


“Galloway,” he said, “has turned apostate. A féw days ago a box 
was left at his lodgings in this city directed for Jos. Galloway, 
Esqr.; he opened it before several gentlemen then present and was 
much surprised to find it contained a halter with a note in these 
werds, ‘All the satisfaction you can now give your injured country 
is to make a proper use of this and rid the world of a damned 
scoundrel.’ He is gone off nobody can tell where, tho’ it is thought 
to New York. All kinds of business is at a stand here, nothing 
is heard but the scund of drum and fife, all ranks and degrees of 
men are in arms learning the manual] exercise, evolutions, and 
management of artillery. ... All the Quakers except a few of the 
©ld ones have taken up arms. . .. The battle near Boston and 
the Act of Parliament for restraining the trade of all the colonies 
except New York and North Carolina has wrought the conversion of 
New York; I wish to God it may have the same effect on our 
province. I tremble for N. Carolina. Every county ought to have 
at least one company formed and exercised. Pray encourage it, speak 
to the people, write to them, urge strongly the necessity for it. 1 
had rather perish ten thousand times than they should give up the 
matter now in the time of tryal.” 


Governor Martin had reported to Lord Dartmouth, dur- 
ing the Newberne Congress of April, that a proposal made 
in Convention on the 6th to organize the militia had been 
overruled. Government had some show of reason to think 
that North Carolina and New York might be held as very 
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useful salients among the Colonies. It was Governor Tryon’s 
idea, and he was familiar with both regions, that manipula- 
tion there and here might be practicable; he was at the time 
in London, and in the business of North Carolina was sec- 
onded by Mr. Elmsly, political agent, who was willing to 
take a certain liberty with his principals and give them a 
chanee to compound. There is no saying what might have 
happened unless the tension in Massachusetts Bay had been 
of a sort to admit of no compromise. The muskets of Lex- 
ington were heard a long way off. Those men of the western 
counties in North Carolina, rather far from the depots of 
overseas trade, living among Tories of all complexions— 
Thomas Polk and his friends of the West, who had been by 
the negative record neutral until now, Tom Polk and his 
friends of Mecklenburg, we say, declared for independence. 
That was a loosely defined territory. People were not sure 
where they belonged, whether to South or to North Carolina. 
Such a territorial status made for independence, honest and 
dishonest. Men of brains like Polk, the Alexanders, and their 
friends were saying, ‘We might as well set up our own gov- 
ernment—we are forced to it by all the cireumstances—we 
must have our law courts and we must show these Tories 
that we are not to be trifled with.’ (Pardon us now, a cen- 
tury after the elever and silly argument began, if we ape 
Thucydides a little) —Then before the middle of May? Thomas 
Polk and his friends heard the shooting and the hard eom- 
mands at Lexington. They met together in convention at 
their Court House and spoke their thoughts, without any 


7It is not in reason to suppose that news of the battle at Lexing- 
ton reached Mecklenburg County later than the middle of May. 
For ins'ance Edmund Fanning wrote a letter to Governor Tryon, 
dated Hillsborough, April 23, 1768. This letter was received at 
Wilmington the night of April 26. Fanning said he expected to 
receive an answer by three o’clock in the afternoon on Sunday the 
first of May next. The express with the Lexington news was at 
Newberne on May 6th. (See North Carolina Records, VII. 713, 
715, 729; IX, 4236-1238). 
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polite preambles. Apparently they had had no Committee 
of Safety until then: they had been too careless, on whatever 
grounds, and now they organized a Committee of Safety and 
got down to the business of running their own affairs. What 
they did became at once so commonplace, as governmental 
routine came to be in the West, that nothing was easier from 
1819 on than to question their outright common sense, cor- 
nered as they were around the middle of May "75. Those 
Mecklenburg men were speaking out, not only to Governor 
Martin and his principals, but to the managers of the Whig 
party. At any rate, in the third Provincial Congress, at 
Hillsborough in August, there was a flat equality of repre- 
sentation among the counties. Mecklenburg had six dele- 
gates, all new men in these new Provincial affairs, and four 
of them had signed the Declaration in May. Governor Mar- 
tin had been immensely impressed. His line of ecommunica- 
tions was more open towards the sea, and he retired to Fort 
Johnston, at the mouth of the Cape Fear, early in June. 
Sending a dispatch thence to the Earl of Dartmouth on the 
30th he said, ‘the Resolves of the Committee of Meckenburg, 
which your Lordship will find in the enclosed newspaper, sur- 
pass all the horrid and treasonable publications that the in- 
flammatory spirits of this continent have yet produced.’ In 
July the Governor thought it well to look further to his line 
of communications, and withdrew to H. M. Sloop Cruizer in 
River Cape Fear. There on the 18th he held a meeting of his 
Council, when Mr. President Hasell gave it as his opinion 
that ‘His Excellency should take every lawful measure in 
his power to suppress the unnatural rebellion now fomenting 
in Mecklenburg and other parts of the province to overturn 
the Constitution and his just prerogative.’ 

Mecklenburg County, by getting down to the essential busi- 
ness of the time, had unquestionably made itself rather con- 
spicuous. But neither the country nor North Carolina was 
yet ready to go all lengths. July 6th the Congress at Phila- 
delphia addressed the Inhabitants of Great Britain in a very 
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conciliatory manner. July 8th the Congress at Philadelphia 
petitioned the throne in a most conciliatory manner. Pat- 
rick Henry and his fellows signed their names to such pacific 
paragraphs as, ‘‘For such arrangements as your Majesty’s 
wisdom can form, for collecting the united sense of your 
American people, we are convinced your Majesty would re- 
ceive such satisfactory proofs of the disposition of the colon- 
ists toward their sovereign and parent state that the wished 
for opportunity would soon be restored to them of evincing 
the sincerity of their professions by every testimony of de- 
votion becoming the most dutiful subjects and the most 
affectionate colonists.’’ July 10th four ministers of Phila- 
delphia addressed the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
(Mecklenburg was for Presbytery)—‘‘Believe no man that 
dares to say we desire to be independent of our mother 
country.’’ Mr. Hooper and Mr. Hewes had affixed their 
names just below that of Mr. Jefferson to the Petition to 
the Throne of July 8th, yet on the same day Mr. Hewes wrote 
to Samuel Johnston (head of the North Carolina Whigs, but 
very much a conservative) ‘‘I consider myself now over head 
and ears in what the Ministry call Rebellion.’’ Were not 
these mixed affairs? Who can know clearly what he is doing 
when he breaks with his old government? And so the Con- 
gress of Hillsborough, (August and September, 1775), that 
armed the province, was willing to endorse an address to 
the Inhabitants of the British Empire, Mr. Hooper’s work, 
in which Mr. Hooper said, ‘‘We have been told that inde- 
pendence is our object: that we seek to shake off all connec- 
tion with the parent state. Cruel suggestion! Do not all our 
professions, all our actions uniformly contradict this?’’ Mr. 
Hooper went even beyond the General Congress and said it 
was the desire of North Carolina to be restored to its con- 
dition of the early part of the year 1763. Those delegates 
from Mecklenburg who had signed the Meckenburg Declara- 
tion, (Messrs. Polk, Alexander, Avery, and Phifer), signed 
Mr. Hooper’s address, just as Mr. Henry and Mr. Jefferson 
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had signed John Dickinson’s address. The Mecklenburg del- 
egates knew at least that they represented a vast county that 
was, and had advertised itself as being, a self-governing ter- 
ritory. And exactly when were drawn up the remarkable 
Instructions for the Delegates of Mecklenburg County (quite 
as remarkable as the Declaration) beginning ‘‘you are in- 
structed to vote that the late province of North Carolina is 
and of right ought to be a free and independent state invested 
with all the power of legislation capable of making laws to 
regulate all its internal policy subject only in its external 
connections and foreign commerce to a negative of a conti- 
nental Senate—you are instructed to vote for the erection 
of a civil government under the authority of the people for 
the future security of all the rights, privileges and preroga- 
tives of the state and the private natural and unalienable 
rights of the constituting members thereof either as men or 
Christians. If this should not be confirmed in Congress or 
Convention—protest.’’ 

There were declarations being made within the province 
of North Carolina and up and down the coastal plain that 
amazed Governor Martin. Patiently keeping open his line of 
communications, on board the Cruizer sloop of war, he was 
afforded opportunity to reflect at large upon politics, wis- 
dom, war, and other things. In October he wrote to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, who was also nearing his end as an American 
official. 


“T have now and then, my Lord, the heart breaking pain to hear 
the murmurings and lamentations of a loyal subject who steals 
down here to unbosom his griefs, to complain of the want of sup- 
port from government, and to enquire when it may be expected. 
And while I labour to console and encourage him under his suf- 
ferings, I am doubly sensible of my own impotent and disgraceful 
condition and circumstances, my feelings of which and for the dig- 
nity of his Majesty’s government it is impossible for me to express 
or describe.” 


‘North Carolina Records, X. 239. 
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The Governor (in partibus) gave his chief a very interest- 
ing and very discerning account of the doings in Congress, 
both at Philadelphia and at Hillsborough. He was amazed 
and puzzled at the political force and skill of these men— 
‘Heaven knows what are the views of them at large! It 
is nevertheless far from me and my intentions to judge them. 
I for my part deplore most sincerely the unnatural subsisting 
contest, and most devoutly pray for a just, constitutional, 
honorable and speedy termination of it.’ And then Josiah 
Martin wrote off the wisest words he ever used— 


‘The restraints of trade that have been highly expedient, proper, 
and necessary, will doubtless by slow operation produce effect in 
time, if foreign states and foreign wars do not interpose, but they 
will never cure the instant and fatal growing distemper of rebellion 
or alter the principle of it, nor do they promise to be the means of 
conciliating the affections of this people. And whatever measures 
the wisdom of government shall employ for reducing the colony to 
present obedience, the more pleasing task of reconciling them to it 
lastingly, as I humbly and perhaps ignorantly conceive, will be ac- 
complished only by some great act of State, deciding all claims 
wiih precision and settling a permanent and just system of political 
relation and dependance between the parent state and her colonies, 
that will be an immense and glcrious work but pregnant with 
difficulties, many of which it is probable my short sight, [nor as we 
know, the sight of William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth], does not 
comprehend.’ 


What a commentary—is not that a commentary ?—upon 
wisdom and politics! 










































WHY DO WE LAUGH AT FALSTAFF? 


By THomaAs VERNOR SMITH 


If you will, immediately after enjoying a hearty laugh, 
seriously propose to yourself the question, now precisely why 
did I laugh? ycu will find yourself confronted by a question 
which in its subtlety has interested all and baffled many of 
the world’s greatest philosophers. Laughter itself is, of 
course, easy, indeed almost gratuitous; but its explanation is 
from every viewpoint difficult. I have a friend, for instance, 
who has spent several months in an effort, not this time to 
explain the comic, but only to classify humor upon some 
logical hasis. But even in this superficial task he tells me 
that he has utterly failed. You will see, therefore, that the 
question of the comic both in literature and in life is worthy 
of the best efforts of the keenest minds. For the purpose 
of the present inquiry it makes no difference whether the 
question be put, Why is Falstaff funny? or Why do we 
laugh at Falstaff? To ask the question in either form is in 
reality to inquire what is the comic in human experience. 
You will see, then, that I propose not so much to set forth 
an interpretation of the character Falstaff as to enunciate a 
theory of the comic, or rather to amplify and apply a theory 
of the comic already enunciated by the French philosopher, 
Henri Bergson. It happens that Falstaff is the best personality 
in English literature upon which to hang the object lesson; 
first, because he is the funniest character in our literature, 
and, secondly, because he, through his association with 
Shakespeare’s Prince Henry, is already used to being made 
a tool. 


In good earnest, then, I submit the question——Why is 
Falstaff funny? Falstaff is funny, ‘first, because he is human. 
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Centuries ago, in seeking a differentia which would really set 
man apart from all other creatures, a certain philosopher 
happily defined man as being a ‘‘laughing animal.’’ This 
definition is similar in form to the one given lcng ago to 
Socrates by one of his pupils; namely, that man is a 
‘*featherless biped’’; but it has not shared the same fate; 
for the featherless biped definition was found to be insuf- 
ficient when someone brought to the argument a rooster 
which had been picked, and said: ‘‘Here is the man of your 
definition.’’ No one, however, either by picking or by train- 
ing, has yet been able to produce another animal which 
laughs. It is true that the monkey does scmetimes assume a 
facial grimace much like that of his aristocratic evolutionary 
kinsman; but it is not a laugh, nor even a smile. Indeed it 
sepms more an expression of mournful melancholy over the 
deterioration which he doubtless thinks civilization has im- 
posed upon his descendants. But laughter is more distinctly 
human, I think, than those who have been saying so have 
realized; for, not only is man the only creature who laughs, 
but it is equally true that he is the only creature who is 
laughed at. Laughter, then, is a sort of natural shibboleth 
of human brothers-in-blood. By it ye shall know the laughter 
to be of the genus homo; and by it ye shall know the 
laughed-at to be his brother. Outside the circle of humanity, 
nothing is laughable. ‘‘A landscape, indeed, may be beau- 
tiful, charming and sublime, or insignificant and ugly; it will 
never be laughable.’’ Laughter then, being only human, is con- 
fined strictly to earth. No one ever conceived of an angel who 
excited laughter; nor do you, I dare say, ever imagine your- 
self, after you shall have reached that good place where 
angels are reputed to dwell, getting a joke on one of your 
fellow-immortals. The very fact that such a conception is 
so alien as to seem itself ludicrous may be a significant gleam 
of light which, :f followed closely, would lead us to a fuller 
know!edge of the comic. Even though you are now willing to 
grant that beings higher than man do not laugh, it may be 
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more difficult for you to admit that man does not sometimes 
laugh at animals of the lower species. It is, of course, obvious 
to all that we often say that this or that animal is funny; 
and, furthermore, that we do often laugh while looking upon 
certain antics of the lower creatures. But consider closely 
what you mean when you say that you laughed at the capers 
of the goat or the childish play of the kitten; and see if what 
you are laughing at is not, after all, the likeness to a child’s 
econcuct which you see in the kitten’s play or the similarity 
between the goat’s maneuvers and those of a rollicking boy. 
Is it not as Bergson says: ‘‘You may laugh at an animal, 
but only because you have detected in it some human atti- 
tude or expression. You may laugh at a hat, but what you 
are making fun of, in this case, is not the piece of felt or 
straw, but the shape that men have given it,—the human 
eaprice whose mould it has assumed. If any other animal, 
or some lifeless object produces the same effect, it is always 
because of some resemblance to man, of the stamp he gives it 
or the use he put it to.’ It follows, then, that Falstaff is 
a subject of fun if one can prove that he is human; and cer- 
ainly no one who lives in an age when popular theology 
obligates him to believe that man is by nature more depraved 
than I like to delineate, should ask for more proof of Falstaff’s 
human ty than the memory of how promiscuously and badly 
he loved women, how he fed on lies and companioned with 
thieves, and how immeasurably much ‘‘sherris sack’’ he did 
drink even in the days of his dotage. Indeed, upon the latter 
score, I think that if Solomon had lived several centuries 
later than he did, he would have felt honor-bound to include 
Falstaff’s thirst for sack among the three, yea four things 
which are never satisfied and which never ery, It is enough. 
Since he is to such a demonstrable degree human, I may 
repeat that here is the first reason why Falstaff is funny. 


Bergson’s Laughter, p. 3. 
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II 


But since not all human beings are funny, we must seck 
more specific traits of Falstaff if we are to understand why he 
is so hopelessly ludicrous. I shall now add my second reason: 
uamely, Falstaff is funny because he is fat. There is some- 
thing about stoutness which, I am tempted to say, is intrin- 
sically funny. More than half of the verbal humor which 
so seasons both parts of Shakespeare’s King Henry and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor arises out of Falstaff’s fatness. 
Listen to Prince Henry as he eries out: ‘‘These lies are like 
the father that begets them,—gross as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable. Why, thou clay-brained guts, thou knotty-pated- 
fool * * * * thou greasy tallow-keech —!’’ Again the 
Prince deseribes Falstaff in these words: ‘‘This bed-presser, 
this horse-back-breaker, this huge hill of flesh.’’ And yet 
again the Prince berates him as ‘‘that trunk of humours, that 
bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swoln parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bombard of sack, that stuffed cloak-bag of guts. 


that roasted manning-tree ox with the pudding in his belly.’’ 
There can be no doubt about Falstaff’s corpulence; he admits 
it. Indeed, he knows as well as others of what unchristian 
preporticns he is. His vast bulk is a perpetual symbol of 
monstrosity ; unhorsed, he ‘‘frets like a gummed velvet,’’ he— 


“sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along”; 


only a colossus could be the friend to bestride him in the 
battle; he marches in front of his slim page ‘‘like a sow that 
hath overwhelmed all her litter but one’’; pitched into the 
Thames he has ‘‘a kind of alacrity in sinking’’; in the wars 
he prays— 


“God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than : 
mine own bowels.” 
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After surveying this mountainous knight for a time in your 
own imagination, you will see that Falstaff’s claim to a place 
in the humorous corner of our hearts is due in no small way 
to his ungodly avoirdupois. But, if there is brewing in your 
minds the question as to why obesity, besides furnishing 
grounds for witty remarks, can make one laughable, you are 
considering a question which, when fully answered, will get 
at the very core of the comic both in language and in char- 
acter. If a character as prodigious in his person as is Fal- 
staff merely parades across the stage, though he seem uncon- 
scious of his stoutness and though his unconciousness be 
shared by all others on the stage, yet, somehow or other, you 
lauch. He earries, as it were, the atmosnhere of emotional 
indifference with him; and emotional indifference is the first 
prerequisite of laughter. I must quote again from Bergson: 


“Absence of feeling must accompany laughter. It seems as though 
the comic could not produce its disturbing effect unless it fell, so 
to say, on the surface of a soul that is thorcughly calm and un- 
ruffled. Indifference is its natural environment, for laughter has 
no greater foe than emotion. I do not mean that we could not 
laugh at a person who inspires us with pity, for instance, or even 
with affection, but in such a case we must, for the moment, put our 
affection out of court and impose silence upon our pity. In a society 
composed of pure intelligence there wculd probably be no more 
tears, thouch perhaps there would s!ill be laughter; whereas highly 
emct‘onal souls, in tune and unison with life, in whom every event 
would be sentimentally prolonged and re-echoed would neither know 
ncr understand laughter. Try, for a mcment, to become interested 
in every'hing that is being said and done; act, in imagination, with 
those who act, and feel with those who feel; in a word, give your 
sympathy its widest expansion; as though at the touch of a fairy 
wand you will see the flimsiest of objects assume importance, and 
a glcomy hue spread over everything. Now step aside, look upon 
life as a disinterested spectator; many a dream will turn into a 
comedy. It is enough for us to stop our ears to the sound of music 
in a room, where dancing is going on, for the dancers at once to 
appear ridiculous. How many human actions would stand a similar 
test? Should we not see many of them suddenly pass from grave 
to gay, on isclating them from the accompanying music of seniti- 
ment? To produce the whole of its effect, then, the comic demands 
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some'hine like a momentary anesthesia of the heart. Its appeal is 
to intelligence, pure and simple.”” 


I confess that I have not yet answered the question as to 
why obesitv should act as this anesthesia of the heart. Per- 
haps in seeking to run this set of causal questions back to 
the ultimate cause, we shall find that not only is obesity a 
prerequisite of laughter by being a sort of queller of the 
emotions, but that, apart from this, stoutness is at the bottom 
funny in itself. With this hope, let us now look further into 
the problem. 

Ill 


Why is it that you laugh when you see a man sprawl] him- 
self upon the sidewalk by awkwardly stepping upon a ba- 
nana peel? That the situation is funny all will agree; but 
why is it funny? If the same man were walking down the 
same street, and should suddenly decide to sit down even 
upon the curb, while you might wonder about his sitting 
there, it would never occur to you that his doing so was 
funny. This seems to indicate that what makes his slipping 
down funny, when his sitting down is not at all laughable, 
is the element of involuntariness which is involved in the 
former action. Your feeling—if I may be permitted to an- 
alyze it for you—is something like this: The fool has eyes; 
why did he not use them? He ought to have known that, if 
he stepped upon that peel, he would be tripped; and, further- 
more, he ought to have seen that it was there. And this very 
fact that he did not live up to the potential power of mind 
which he had, the fact that he was ignorant where he might 
have been wise, the fact, indeed, that he acted more like a 
machine marching down the street, looking neither up nor 
down, neither to the right nor to the left, than like a man,— 
this fact gives you justification for laughing at him. The 
laughable element here appears to be a certain mechanical in- 
elasticity, just where one would expect to find the wide-awake 


*Bergson, Laughter, p. 4. 
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adaptability and the living pliableness of a human being. 
It is, if one look closely into it. a sort of absentmindedneess. 

It may, then, be stated in the form of a rule or a criterion 
of the comic that ‘‘The attitudes, gestures and movements of 
the human body are laughable in exact proportion as that 
body reminds us of a mere machine.’’** The fundamental idea 
will always be that something mechanical is incrusted upon 
the living, and it is laughable because this encrustation gives 
such rigidity to the body as prevents it from giving ready 
acquiescence to the demands of the supple soul. The whole 
resultant is that the living person presents to our imagination 
the suggestion of a machine. This is precisely what makes 
funny the Mutt-and-Jeff pictures on the movie screen and in 
the comie supplement; because, while you see that the like- 
ness of men is silhouetted before you, yet the gestures are 
made in straight lines, and every expression is the movement 
of a machine rather than of an adaptable organism. 


I would not have you miss the ethical significance of this 
contention; for, if my analysis be correct, the thing at which 
we really laugh is the ‘failure of the inner life to claim its 
own and make the gross matter of the body do its bidding. 
Instead of this the body either hinders the soul or prevents it 
altogether from adapting itself to the necds of the particular 
circumstances. Out of this general view grows another 
criterion ; namely, ‘‘ Any incident is comic that calls our at- 
tention to the physical in a person, when it is the moral side 
that is concerned.’** The reason we laugh, for instance, at a 
public speaker who sneezes just at the most pathetic moment 
of his speech is that our attention is suddenly called from 
the nobility of his sentiment to the materiality of his body. 
His soul seems, for the moment, to be the slave rather than 
the master of his body. If I say of Bill Boswell, deceased, 
that he loved his friends and sweet potatoes, you are amused 
because your minds are suddenly called from his higher self 


5Op. cit., p. 29. 
*Tbid., p. 51. 
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to his body. In the light of this analysis, you may see why 
bashfulness is so ludicrous. It makes a person more or less 
machine-like; it presents a person embarrassed by his body. 
And here again is the reason why stoutness is funny per se. 
The imagination conceives the obese person to be somehow 
or other disguised. At any rate, he is more or less em- 
barrassed by his body. And, since it seems a sort of shame 
for the soul to be hindered in its expression by its slave, the 
body, we laugh at the soul’s predicament just as we should 
laugh at the effort of some man who, called by duty, tries to 
flee with two women swinging on his coattail, especially if 
they should become so entangled with him as to trip him, as 
Falstaff’s flesh sometimes almcst seems to do. Falstaff, then, 
is funny, first, because he is human and, secondly, because he 
is fat. 

From the foregoing ethical view that laughter is al- 
ways somehow or other an outgrowth of the perception that 
the one laughed at has not lived up to his best self, it must 
have become already apparent to you that laughter must be, 
in some way or other, connected with that which is, at best, 
indifferently moral or with that which is, at worst, slightly 
immoral. If one transcends society’s ‘‘safety first,’’ in one 
way, he is sent by society to the gallows. If his transgression 
be fraught with less danger to society’s welfare, he will be 
imprisoned. The transgression may be so slightly ominous 
that he will only be fined. Or, again, it may be so insignifi- 
cant that the judge, society’s warden, will let him go with a 
rebuke and caution. But society’s discouragement of actions 
which either wrong her or tend to wrong her, is only begun 
when the list of legal punishments is wholly exhausted. There 
are thousands of offences so slight that they cannot be dealt 
with by law and its penalties, and yet so significant that 
society sees that, if they persist, the public weal will in the 
end suffer. So she must have some correctives milder than 
imprisonment or fines. Here comes the infinite number of 
taboos which prevent us from developing too far our own 
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idiosyncrasies. Far down this ladder of society’s punish- 
ments for questionable tendencies, comes social ostracism. Be- 
low it is the sneer; and, at the very bottom, where indeed the 
ladder of vice seems to stop and trail off into the realm of 
virtue, comes laughter. It is far away from the heart of 
evil, and it seems to have forgotten that it belongs to the 
hierarchical system of punishments for vice. And yet in its 
heart of hearts, laughter is never charitable; it is always cor- 
rective. It is a punishment for those social habits which are 
too slight to be punished by any severer means, and yet which, 
because of their tendencies, must not be left wholly alone. 

Let me return now to the unfortunate man whom we left 
on the sidewalk sometime ago. We all laughed at him, as I 
said then, because, in not stepping around the peel, he acted 
more like a machine than like a man. He has been guilty 
of a social aberration so slight that we cannot afford to punish 
him in any considerable way. Do you say that the poor fellow 
could not help falling, that he did not see the peel? But that 
is the very crux of the matter. He had eyes; why did he 
not use them? True it is that he did not harm anyone con- 
eretely or society abstractly this particular time; but such 
rigidity, such absentmindedness, if persisted in, might some- 
times cause him to fall in a crowded place and drag a lady 
down with him, or perchance let him run over a child, while, 
he quixote-like, keeps his gaze fixed on a star. 

Now the welfare of society demands that one must be 
social, and this means that he must not leave his body here 
and keep his mind elsewhere; it means, indeed, that he must 
be prepared to react immediately and fittingly to the stimuli 
of every environment, that he must keep the slack taken up 
between his sensory and his motor centers. If he does not 
keep himself thus responsively alert, he is sufficiently guilty 
to receive at least the minimum punishment for questionable 
tendencies; namely, the laughter of his peers. You are ready 
now for the bold statement of this new principle: It is em- 
bryonic crime at which we laugh. And so I may now repeat 
the third reason why Falstaff is funny. He is funny because 
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he is a sinner. Of course, you must tone down the idea of 
crime until it no longers smacks of bad badness, before you 
will justify my saying that we laugh at that which is poten- 
tially vicious. That at which we laugh is a social act or 
habit which, if it could climb from the bottom of the scial 
ladder of undesirables to the top, would become dangerous 
to the morals of society. Remaining where it is, it offends only 
against the taste of society, not against its morality. I must 
reserve until later, however, to explain how it is that we 
laugh at such habits in Falstaff as have already so climbed 
the ladder as to become, were they done in our midst, genuine, 
full-grown crimes; crimes punishable, indeed, with far grosser 
means than laughter. Indeed one of his deeds whose repre- 
hensible character we indicate only by laughter was of such 
serious mien that, for it, the Chief Justice was seeking to 
make the victim of our laughter the victim of the gallows! 
But more of this later. 

Let me now from the activities of Falstaff illustrate the 
simpler principles that Falstaff is funny because he is poten- 
tially vicious, and that laughter is a sort of social gesture 
by which we seek to correct unsccial tendencies. Consider the 
ludicrous incident in which Falstaff and his three com- 
panions, after robbing the travelers, act so much like dum- 
mies as to let Prince Henry and Poins take from them their 
ill-gotten spoil. Falstaff, rehearsing the robbery later, de- 
elares that he fought with a least fifty of them and killed 
two of the rogues in buckram. In the same breath the two 
dead rogues grow to four. Then, presto, they become seven. 
Presently they are grown to nine; and at last eleven are 
upon him, seven of whom lie stark and cold as ghastly testi- 
monials to his prowess! There can be no doubt about the 
humor here! In fact, to see and to hear the whole transac- 
tion as it grows under the magic touch of this fat rogue’s 
prolific imagination is excruciatingly funny. The embryonic 
vice here at which we laugh is his exaggeration. It does no 
harm in this particular case. But society, knowing that ex- 
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aggeration, when grown, becomes lying and that lying is 
dangerous to society’s safety, takes note of this beginning by 
laughing at it. What we laugh at in the Knight’s falling in 
battle before Douglass and feigning death, is his deception. 
It does no harm in this case; it indeed saves his own life: 
but society knows that regardless of what advantages may 
flow to the individual from deception, it is in the end sui- 
cidal to the peace and safety of the group as a whole; and 
so, while in its grosser forms we punish it severely, even in 
its harmless forms we arraign it before the bar of justice 
where Judge Laughter presides, and give it a suspended 
sentence. 


IV 


In addition to Falstaff’s being funny because he is poten- 
tially vicious and an actually fat human being, he is funny, 
I may say, in the fourth place, because he is obvicusly a living 
tool. The large criterion which has already been given for the 
comic is ‘‘something mechanical encrusted upon something 
living.’’ In actual life it my be said of a man that, in cer- 
tain of his actions, he seems to be not wholly at himself; he 
is absentminded and therefore more or less machine-like. 
This is all that may be said of his inelasticity, unless one be 
a fatalist and look upon each man as being regulated in all 
his actions by some god who, before man moves, pulls the 
string which jerks man’s legs or hands or head. A large 
comic theology can be built in this way by reducing men to 
automatons whose boasted freewill is but the effect of a string 
jerked by one behind the curtain of the skies. In the drama 
such a thoroughgoing mechanization of a character is much 
more easily obtainable than in actual life; for, when one who 
reads or sees King Henry stops to orientate himself, he 
remembers that he is looking upon, or reading about, Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff and not Falstaff who, being born of woman, 
grew up for himself. Now, if in addition to the individual 
mechanical encrustations upon Falstaff’s life, as seen in his 
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actions among the dramatis personae, the impression be in- 
sinuated into our minds that the whole character is but a 
cog in a larger machine, the governor of which is beyond the 
curtain of the stage, it would be representing Falstaff al- 
most purely a machine and his audacious capers as hardly 
more than a Punch-and-Judy performance, and would make 
him all the more laughable, upon the enunciated principle 
that the more mechanical a being becomes, the funnier he is. 
This is, I think, precisely what Shakespeare has done, what, 
indeed, he meant to do. Of course, in another sense, all 
characters in a drama are creatures of the dramatist. And, 
if it be objected that Prince Henry is as much the creature of 
Shakespeare, I prefer to reply that, indeed, he was as much 
the creature as was Falstaff, but that now he is not. The 
distinction I wish to make is that Shakespeare, after creat- 
ing Prinee Henry, set him loose to act upon his own initia- 
tive, but that he nct only originally created Falstaff, but also 
continually uses him as a tool. 

This theory that laughter is a social gesture the purpose 
of which is to discourage malevolent tendencies in human 
beings is quite compatille with the explanation given by cer- 
tain evolutionary psychologists of the peculiar distortion of 
the face which accompanies merriment. Briefly the theory 
says that, just as clapping the hands in applause is a sur- 
vival of the prehistoric time when we embraced whoever had 
pleased us, that just as hand clapping is an abridgment of 
embracing, even so the facial grimace of laughter is a survi- 
val of the time when we showed our teeth to, and snapped at, 
whoever displeased us. We certainly show our teeth in the 
act of laughing; and, if the theory which I am proposing be 
true, we do it because racially we are displeased. Laughter 
is a warning as ominous to the sensitive civilized person as 
was the snapping of the teeth to the savage—a warning that 
the act which provokes the laughter is conventionally ques- 
tionable. And the blush of shame which comes over the face 
of anyone of us when we find that even our friends are 
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laughing at us, suggests strongly that we have subtle knowl- 
edge from our racial past that we are being reproved. 

Returning now to the thesis that Falstaff is, and was meant 
to be, a grand tool, I call your attention to the fact that 
Falstaff is a more understandable character than most of 
the other characters in the plays which he honors with his 
presence. Prince Henry may become this or that in the 
sequel: his fate is in his own hands. If you are reading the 
play for the first time, you can not tell what he is to become; 
but Falstaff—do you have any doubt as to what he is to _ 
come to? He seems to be known through and through from 
the very first, and is therefore predictable. Now to say that 
the course of any human being is predictable by another 
human being is to say that the former is a tool in the hands 
of a power whose intention the latter understands. I think 
this is preeminently true of Falstaff. If it be true, it ex- 
plains to us that the reason Falstaff is always funny, even 
when not doing funny things, is because he is in a larger 
circle of the comic which completely subdues him to fun by 
making him a Mutt-and-Jeff-like machine worked continually, 
even while he sleeps, by one above him who lets us into the 
secret. This view explains, furthermore, why in Falstaff’s 
case we use in all good conscience upon full-grown crimes 
which deserve the prison or gibbet the social weapon, laugh- 
ter—which was meant to correct only such mild vices as have 
not proved a right to be called vicious. Being in the secret, 
we know that nothing is to come of Falstaff’s really gross 
sins except humiliation to himself; and so we can with all 
assurance of not wronging scciety simply laugh at the didoes 
which this portly machine is constantly cutting before high 
heaven. 

But before leaving this point, let us notice a few of the in- 
dications that Falstaff is the unsuspecting tool of other char- 
acters in the plays, and finally in a supreme sense is the tool 
of the dramatist himself. Of course, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor this is tragically true. For, though this grandil- 
oquent piece of flesh is constantly boasting that he will ‘‘en- 
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joy’’ Mrs. Ford, she and her consorts are all the while enjoy- 
ing him, in a far different sense! He is the scapegoat for the 
entire cast. With impunity, they all do to him whatsoever 
they list. But, since it seems not quite fair to prove Falstaff 
a tool by the misfortunes of his dotage, I shall show you the 
same to be true of him in the days of his vigor. You will 
remember that, when Prince Henry and Poins planned the 
Gadshill robbery, they did it to bring Falstaff to humiliation. 
Long in advance of Falstaff’s ridiculous report of the occur- 
rence and even before the deed, Prince Henry predicts as truly 
as does the astronomer an eclipse, not only that Falstaff will 
lie out of his cowardice, but precisely what sort of lie he will 
concoct. Hear the Prince: 


“The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that 
this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at supper: how 
thirty, at least, he fought with; what words, what blows, what ex- 
tremities he endured.” 


Now compare with this prediction, Falstaff’s account of the 
occurrence, in which he lies out of his cowardice and swells 
the number of his foes, precisely as the Prince declared he 
would do. 

I do not know how to account for this predictableness ex- 
cept upon the ground that this huge planet of flesh revolved 
upon an orbit whose ellipse was known to the men of the 
play, and whose revolutions were not only begun, but momen- 
tarily sustained by Shakespeare’s hand, So obviously is he a 
tool in both the smaller and this larger sense that we do not 
think of his having a soul to lose by his sins. We realize, 
too, that his sins are as harmless to society as a Punch-and- 
Judy performance; and so we have nothing to prevent our 
laughter at this mountainous mechanism of flesh. 

This view, I repeat, accounts, not only for the fact that we 
laugh at conduct in Falstaff which in actual life were culpa- 
ble beyond the realm of laughter, but also for the deeper fact 
that Falstaff is funny whether doing funny things or not. 
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In addition to his personal inelasticity, he is an automaton 
in a comic cosmos larger than himself or his group; and, 
since human character is laughable in proportion as it is 
mechanical, he is intrinsically and therefore always funny. 
He is, indeed, a sort of vicarious victim perpetually sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of the comic for the laughter of man- 
kind. We laugh at this victim, then, because he is human, 
because he is fat and human, because he is fat, vicious and 
human, because, finally, he is a machine, human, vicious, 
and fat. 




















HUMANISM AND THE MODERN SPIRIT 


A COLLOQUY 


By Percy Hazen Houston 


One evening last year, when the clouds of war seemed 
darkest for the cause of the Allies and the precious life of 
civilization seemed about to be engulfed in a mighty wave of 
barbarism, three old friends foregathered in the rooms of one 
of them to see if they might find some way out of the muddle. 
The Humanist, the Modernist, and the third whom we may 
eall Man-Who-Would-Not-Be-Labelled, had been in the habit 
of meeting together to develop their opinions under the stim- 
ulus of opposition and so to confirm in themselves what other- 
wise might have been held too lightly. The Humanist and 
the Modernist usually chose opposite sides in any debate; the 
one condemned the world in toto for its incorrigible habit of 
living its life in its own way without paying too much heed 
to the voices of experience; the other, sublimely trustful of 
the goodness of human nature if left unchecked to work out 
its destiny and with full faith in the sweet reasonableness of 
revolutions and the blessings of evolutionary progress, found 
solace in the beneficent effects of changing society. The 
third of this little group listened and talked without attach- 
ing himself to either of his friends, preferring to extract 
whatever morsel of truth he might from their discussions. 

This evening the Humanist growled out something about 
the hopelessness of attempting to stem the tide of destruction, 
but he was immediately called a bird of evil by his adversary ; 
when Man-Who-Would-Not-Be-Labelled, rising to the lure of 
an argument, cried out: 

‘‘Let our Humanist relieve himself of the congestion which 
seems to clog his system, and then we'll listen to the beautiful 
optimism of the other side; after which, if I can, I will try 
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to reveal to each of you your folly and explain where I be- 
lieve the truth to lie.’’ 

The Humanist meditated a moment or two, and leaning 
forward began. 


*‘Our modern failure,’’ he said, ‘‘though manifested every- 
where in our life, has its source in simple beginnings. When 
Rousseau gathered into himself the seeds of the naturalistic 
philosophy which was then in process of breaking down exist- 
ing standards, there began that supremacy of the emotional 
life over a life controlled by the will and the reason, and the 
emphasis upon sympathy as a substitute for any principle of 
restraint which have infeeted the whole of modern life. Upon 
literature, upon moral ideas, upon political theory, into edu- 
cation, naturalism has poured its poison. By naturalism I 
mean a reliance upon the play of natural forces unchecked 
by any authority whether of the dogmas of a revealed religion 
or of something within our own souls which speaks to us of 
peace, of union with the Changeless, the Eternal, as distinct 
from the world of custom and of change. With the deeay of 
religion there has been afforded us no other guide, no inner 
check, upon our actions which may give us pause before the 
wildness of our passions. The Philosophy of the One has 
yielded to the Philosophy of the Many, and the world is 
paying for its choice. 

‘*Indeed, so far has the present time drifted from its an- 
cient moorings that we now seem to be launched on an un- 
charted sea, at the mercy of any wayward wind, with no sense 
of whence we came or whither we are bound, beyond our 
scorn of the lessons of the past and our will for change. No 
doubt the Puritanism of our forebears, with its rigid sec- 
tarianism and its Philistine harshness, is losing its hold upon 
the will of the new generation, but, as always in the case of 
revolt, the rejection of narrow dogmas and provincial ways 
of thinking has borne away with it the hard endurance and 
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the mastery over self which were the source of the Puritan 
strength and power. Nor has modern revolt offered any ade- 
quate compensation for the loss of a center for the religious 
life. True religion lies not in the shifting sands of the world 
of outer nature, but within the soul itself. There is the 
true center of one’s being; not in the senses, nor in the life 
of unchecked emotion, nor even in the exercise of reason as 
the highest reach of man’s effort; but apart from and above 
all these the soul’s self remains hungering and thirsting for 
union with that which changeth not, with that which may 
not yield to the flux of physical life, and which views the 
world of change as something which must pass and be for- 
gotten. 

‘*And because the life of the soul demands a concentrated 
existence, the present tendency of things is away from any 
true religious experience whatever. In place of the ancient 
faith man has sought his peace in the exaltation of scientific 
law, discovering a new religion in the law of change, and’ 
leaving in his scheme of things no place for a power outside 
of nature or within his own soul to which he can retire as a 
refuge from the oppression of the Time Spirit. Faith in 
physical energy, in indefinite scientific expansion, and, by a 
pleasant little transference of values to the moral world, a 
belief in the perfectibility of the race through scientific 
progress are the delusions under which the world is now labor- 
ing. This attempt to discover fixed laws in the midst of the 
world of change and the consequent absorption in the con- 
flict and tumult of life have created rather unrest and dis- 
content than the satisfactions of the spirit which were pre- 
sumably the object of the search. Some day we shall learn 
that this progress through expansion does not lead to con- 
tent, and we shall find with what infinite regret how com- 
pletely we have severed connection with the traditional cul- 
ture which spells concentration. For so long as we rely on 
the expansive qualities of our natures and forget the value 
of any check upon our individual impulses, just so long shall 
we wander in the wilderness of lost faith and blind desire. 
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“‘The present feebleness of our literature bears witness to 
this naturalistic infection. In no other department of activ- 
ity has there been so complete a reversal of traditional stand- 
ards. We have lost touch with the Classics, not only with 
respect to content, which is of supreme importance to us to- 
day, but with respect to the far-reaching formative: influence 
upon literary style which a diligent study of these languages 
invariably has upon the writer. Instead, we have modelled 
our writing on the smart journalism demanded by our maga- 
zine-reading public, imagining that any style with plenty of 
‘go’ in it is a truly living literary vehicle. A deeper sin of 
our generation is a loss of that depth of background which 
enriches the life of the imagination and bridges the gap be- 
tween the abundance of the past and the rawness of the 
present. Science has broken the tradition, and science has 
usurped the place of the creative faculty in our fiction, our 
history, our criticism, even our poetry. Contemporaneity is 
the curse of our letters, for we altogether lack standards of 
excellence to place beside our own output by which we may 
learn just how far short of excellence we arrive. The old 
lady in Oshkosh is our critic, or the jaded metropolitan publie 
engaged in an endless search for novelty to satisfy tired 
nerves, 

‘*But aside from this sort of mediocrity of the crowd, some- 
thing more sinister which I will call Modernity has laid its 
hand upon our life, cutting us off from the wisdom which 
only a sound tradition affords and setting us rudderless adrift 
in the frail craft of our individual selves. In art we call this 
Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, and other Futuristic ten- 
dencies of revolutionary character; in criticism it is the his- 
torical method or the equally dangerous theory of Origimal 
Genius; in poetry it is often the formless prose of the so- 
ealled New Verse. In literature it manifests itself in the 
mocking detachment of the dilettante or the hopeless cynicism 
of the disillusioned writer of tragedy. M. Anatole France 
may share with us his pleasure in the saintly experiences of 
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Thais or the philosophical sensuality of his Jérome Coignard, 
but we need only read his Les Dieux ont Soif or much of 
L’Isle des Pingouwins to realize how hard and bitter have be- 
come the reflections of their author. And if we turn to mod- 
ern tragedy we distinguish a characteristic note of baffled 
inquiry. It is customary now to display the sickness of the 
modern world before a helpless public, and when the stench 
of it is rank we call it great literature. The drama of natural- 
ism of Ibsen and of modern Germany, with its irony of cir- 
cumstance, its homeless laughter, has lost all right to be called 
by the name of tragedy, for by its retention of trivial detail, 
its failure to lift the reader or hearer into another sphere 
where he may share in the larger currents of life as they 
present themselves before him, it has abandoned the purpose 
of the tragic. Instead of a true purgation of the passions 
through the liberation of our feelings by means of our par- 
ticipation in noble tragedy, they are rather contracted in the 
pains of acute dyspepsia. And when we add to this the 
modern preoccupation with sex, the predilection of the artist 
for the impure and the ugly in his scornful rejection of the 
traditional view of the purpose of art, we arrive at what we 
may shortly term decadence. 

‘*Now since the level of a period’s moral and intellectual 
life may be accurately measured by the quality of its total 
literary output, we may reasonably search for the causes of 
the present general literary debility in the various aspects 
of our life. And the fundamental philosophy which serves 
as the explanation of whatever imperils the health of our social 
body is not far to seek. It is, first of all, a denial of the 
traditional standards which represent in the life of the race 
much what the inner check means to the individual soul; 
that is to say, they offer the data of experience as a proper 
corrective of the vagaries of individual thinking and set up 
a norm of character and action by which men may test new 
ideas and new values. This is what Mr. H. G. Wells, for ex- 
ample, in his cosmic dash through Time and Space airily re- 
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jects as he proceeds to plan out life anew with new creeds 
and new social systems all ready made at the novelist’s li- 
brary table. And this same failure to accept the lessons of 
the past is shown in the way the beautiful humanitarian 
dream of the Russian revolutionists was shattered by the 
force of the German military machine, bringing unnumbered 
woes to tragic Russia. It is a curious study, worthy of pro- 
found attention, to observe how easily the socialistic dreamers 
and their brethren the pacifists have been made the uncon- 
scious tools of German propaganda in this country. How far 
they have set back their cause no one can tell. Some day 
men will discover that human character is not easily made 
anew, certainly not through a mere change of social institu- 
tions; that the ancient will to power, the same selfish desires, 
the same vices and weaknesses as have always troubled poor 
human nature will continue to struggle close to the surface 
ready to gain the upper hand unless some force within the 
soul possesses sufficient strength to prevent it. 

‘“‘And so a faith in indefinite scientific progress, in which 
the natural capacity of man to be good may achieve its best 
opportunity for development, has taken the place of the 
older discipline of the will. So also has the vague hope of the 
fulfillment of the romantic and humanitarian dream in some 
far-off divine event and a childlike, or childish, trust in 
nature been substituted for the faith of our fathers. The 
humanitarian, expanding in pity for his fellow-men, transfers 
the dualism in himself to society, laying at its door the man- 
ifold sins of the world. More parks, more playgrounds, model 
tenements, and the problem of evil is solved! The dream of 
a regeneration of man through social sympathy, unless there 
is also taught to the indivdual the hard and often bitter lesson 
of self-restraint, is but another example of the loosening of 
the bonds of religious discipline. To know all is not to 
pardon all, and the knowledge of Good and Evil which has 
disturbed the peace of religious souls since the beginning 
eannot now resolve itself into a study of the lodging-house 
problem. 
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*‘As we face the political and social upheaval which 
threatens us when the war is over, we can but see the same 
expansive principle at work. ‘Man is born free, and every- 
where he is in chains,’ cried Rousseau a century and a half 
ago, and today we perceive man knocking off these chains one 
by one as he believes and standing forth ready to turn upon 
his oppressor, or his oppressor’s property, and possess it for 
himself. Undisciplined, with his own ego exalted by his 
suecess, he proposes to rend the whole fabric of society and 
create anew what the centuries have slowly woven out of 
bitter human experience. We hear him prate of the love of 
his fellows, of liberty, of human rights, but we ask how we 
can hope that an acute class consciousness will develop a 
social justice that will not in the end result in the clash of 
jarring evces? The natural instincts of egotism and sympathy 
are not far apart in the human consciousness; and one may 
pass imperceptibly into the other unless checked by some 
principle of control, which resides not in external laws nor 
in a highly organized commonwealth but within the soul of 
the individual himself. And that principle has slowly been 
disappearing from men these many years. 

‘*i ut, one says, our new social status is to be evolution- 
ary, and this evolution is to be safeguarded by a vast expan- 
sion of our educational system. Let us then look for a mo- 
ment at what our education is really worth today, and have 
done. Rousseau again proves his marvellous vitality as a 
modern foree, and present-day educational theory is largely 
based on his ancient doctrine that the instincts planted in the 
child are right and the aim of education should be to allow 
them to develop freely without the thwarting control of the . 
master. Not a word of discipline or control or a training for 
culture which was the basis of the traditional education! 
No, but a eatering to the play instinct of the child, and a de- 
velopment of his special talent, or what is thought to be, to 
the exclusion of, or at the expense of the other sides of his 
nature, which, because they are apparently weaker, should 
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receive the more care. From the kindergarten to the graduate 
or professional school the untrained mind is permitted to se- 
lect what it desires. Just now we are passing through a 
strenuous period of vocational activity in education with the 
danger of developing a vast class of theoretical artisans in 
place of the liberal culture this country so much needs. Man- 
ual training has taken the place of books; persuasion is super- 
seding authority; nature and liberty of choice overtop dis- 
cipline and selection by experienced minds; immediate util- 
ity is sought rather than the culture of the whole man. If 
the tendencies of modern education have been correctly stated, 
how then can we confidently trust in the beneficent effects 
of its spread? No doubt thie so-called ‘masses’ will grow more 
intelligent, but in what way can we hope for the preservation 
of the precious standards of the race in a materialized democ- 
racy whose highest ideal seems to be the tearing down of 
established institutions, and upon their ruins the happy 
restoration of man to some vaporous state of bliss?’’ 


II 


Throughout this denunciation of contemporary life the 
Modernist had been fidgeting in his chair evidently laboring 
under a high state of repression. At last, unable longer to 
contain himself, he burst out with: ‘‘What does the man 
want us to do? He speaks like a hermit right from the sands 
vf the Lybyan desert come to preach a social and economic 
doctrine which hasn’t the remotest relation to the facts of life 
as we are now facing them! Your Humanist, coming out 
from his closet, where he has been communing with the spirits 
of another world and creating out of his own brain his ridicu- 
lous gospel of inhibition, proceeds to lecture us out of the 
depths of his worldly experience. He censures the philosophy 
of the day, drawing away his skirts from the vile world which 
is his aversion. Doesn’t he realize that, no matter whether 
a man’s religious inclinations lead him to the contemplation 
of a spiritual world outside of the physical universe, or 
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whether he chooses to immerse in the flux, it is of paramount 
importance, if he is to be an effective agent of ideas, that he 
deal pragmatically with the flux? This is indeed a world 
of changing phenomena, and because it is, we must adjust our 
ideas to meet the new phenomena as they arise. 

‘Now its seems to me that our friend fails altogether in 
sympathy and comprehension of the problems we are trying 
to solve. True, we are living in an expansive age, but will 
not an age of concentration in its own good time follow? We 
are expansive because we have just passed through a tremen- 
dous period of economic growth, in which we have allowed 
the tares to grow up with the wheat. It is now our plain duty 
to bend ourselves to the task of weeding out whatever is un- 
worthy in our civilization in order to preserve what may 
contribute to our welfare. In this task we are necessarily 
materialistic to a very great extent, but we may lay the foun- 
dations for as much culture as you please only after we have 
remedied some of the economic evils that have been erying 
to Heaven. What would you have? If we have lost touch 
with traditional ways cf doing things, it is because tradition 
has failed us in our need or has proved inadequate for our 
purpose. No age can return upon its tracks, and mankind 
will certainly never accept bonds not forged by its own 
experience. No doubt there is much waste and much loss as 
the world turns the corner, but it is a fact which cannot be 
helped. Indeed, after the fury of this war is over, all things 
are going by the board unless they can stand the acid test 
of utility to the new age. The past can never lay down the 
morality for the present, just as past faiths fail present needs, 
because an age grows and men’s opinions come halting after, 
unable to adjust themselves to the demands of new conditions. 
New values are in process of making, and the old values can 
be of little worth to a world that has rid its mind of the cant 
of phrases and faces the future grimly determined to control 
its destiny. The present war may or may not be the inevitable 
impasse which naturalism creates, nevertheless what remains 
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to us to do is to turn resolutely forward and proceed to build 
upon the ruins of the old civilization a new one greater and 
better than the old because built with intelligence in the light 
of a terrible experience. Never as now have men given the 
best they had in thought, in service, in material wealth, to the 
solution of our social problems; and this, it seems to me, is 
the best promise of the future. 

*‘T have just heard the old lament about the turn which 
religion has taken from the ancient fear of God and the 
salvation of the individual soul towards the regeneration of 
society as a whole. This is labeled the humanitarian dream 
of human brotherhood, which is as false to practical life as it 
is to true religion. To our friend the sentimental outpouring 
of the social worker towards the so-called victims of social 
tyranny represents a weakening of the moral fibre in easting 
the burdens of individual wrong-doing upon some vague 
being called society. Now what a pitiful little slander this is 
upon the noble men and women who have devoted their lives 
to the betterment of their fellowmen; who have stood on the 
firing-line ready to rescue the very dregs of society and build 
them anew while a genteel philosopher sighs in his study for 
a sterner discipline! Miss Jane Addams and Judge Lindsay 
have expressed their pity for the young boys and girls who 
stand on the borderland of crime, and have urged measures 
which may prevent their slipping over on the other side; and 
why should they not without criticism from us? Is it not 
true that about fifty-five per cent of prostitution is due to 
intolerable economic conditions under which the girls suffer, 
and that adolescent boys are almost certain to fall into evil 
ways unless some outlet is offered to their pent-up energies? 
Until the social problems which beset us are solved; until 
poverty, disease, crime, drunkenness, degeneracy, are largely 
removed, it is useless to prate of moral responsibility or any 
worthy intellectual culture. The tenement-house and play- 
ground problems, shorter hours, more light and beauty in the 
drab lives of the industrially oppressed, are the questions 
crying for solution in the new democracy. 
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**Indeed, it may be said without exaggeration that whether 
we will or no, we stand on the threshold of a new era,—an 
era whose advent has been tremendously hastened by the ter- 
rible destruction of the world war; but even without this 
powerful stimulus events have been culminating in an indus- 
trial revolution more profound in its far-reaching consequences 
than any before. Those who regard the French Revolution 
as merely the logical result of certain philosophical ideas 
passing into current opinion have totally missed its meaning 
as the inevitable uprising of a people against a tryanny no 
longer endurable; likewise today extreme radicalism is some- 
thing greater than the application of certain socialistic 
theories, and these schemes of destruction exist because of 
actual abuses at the other end of the social scale. We have 
long groaned under a business and political system that has 
made us aShamed before the world. Shall we remain content 
with present conditions, or work out a proper control of bus- 
iness and a fairer distribution of wealth through publicity, 
through a wider and therefore more honest franchise, through 
a more even spread of educational opportunity? The worid 
faces a social crisis, and we hear voices lamenting the passing 
of the good old institutions through which the modern failure 
was wrought! Let us grant, just for the sake of argument, for 
this is a subject full of doubt, that the rights of property should 
be held sacred; but by the same token should the property 
which has been pre-empted in a rapidly expanding country, 
governed by laws inadequate for the control of this unprec- 
edented growth and therefore working injustice to the great 
masses of the people, be allowed to remain in the hands of a 
privileged class? Democracy cries No! and Demoeracy, even 
the workingman’s democracy, shall dictate the future. 

“It may be truthfully said that revolutionary doctrines 
appear most impressively just where the contrary abuses exist 
in their most active form. Acute social discontent, far from 
being a sign of incurable disease, rather affords encouraging 
symptoms of returning health. Like this effort of the work- 
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ingman towards a larger life, our feminist movement, with 
all its peril to the individual woman, is simply the same kind 
of revolt from the shackles of domesticity, of parasitism, of 
social and intellectual inferiority to the other sex. Educa- 
tion too has broken from the bonds of devitalizing tradition 
and is busy creating the values which are to be of service to 
the democracy of tomorrow. For it is only through a vast 
extension of the advantages of the best sort of education that 
the new generation is to be made worthy of its heritage. And 
this education must be divorced from the bonds of traditional 
subjects and traditional methods of teaching. Mr. Paul More 
in his latest volume of Shelburne Essays praises a studv of 
the Classies in the original tongue as the best preparation for 
life today. Would Mr. More, may we inquire, pick a classical 
scholar as the proper person to understand and make adequate 
use cf the infinitely complex machinery of modern life? 
Would a man trained exclusively in the so-called classical 
disciplines prove himself competent to attack the problems 
which our social, business, and political organizations offer 
us for solution? Mr. More expresses a repugnance for the 
essentially modern sciences of economics and sociology, but 
until he can prove that some knowledge of these subjects is 
not essential to the properly trained man of today the world 
is not likely to listen to his voice. 

**And now a word before I close concerning what I con- 
sider to be the right approach to art and literature. Most of 
our art we ought to take as we take our meals or taste of fine 
wine,—simply and joyously, and if the work is finely done, 
with full appreciation of good things. And so the artist takes 
little thought of realism or classicism or naturalism, believing 
that in systematizing the outpourings of the human spirit one 
runs dangerously near to the pedantry of the schcols, and 
pleads for the liberty of the imagination as his most precious 
possession. Do not the cataloguers of art, he asks, forget the 
value to us of pain, of despair, yea, even of man’s lower 
passions and their consequences to him? Why should we be 
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labelled decadents because with Ibsen we have seen too clearly 
the pcsition of woman in the modern world, or have felt with 
Synge the heartrending despair of the old woman in his 
Riders to the Sea, or rejoice in the sinful but sublime pagan- 
ism of M. Jerome Coignard? The human spirit ranges widely 
and needs for its food much variety of diet. It seems to me 
but the pedantry of a closet philosopher to deny us the enjoy- 
ment of a zood half of the rich store which art and, by the 
same token, life, offer for our satisfaction and the increase of 
cur knowledge.”’ 


TII. 


As the Modernist ceased speaking the other two men cried 
out their hearty applause. Man-Who-Would-Not-Be-Labeiled, 
who had been attentively listening to both, now leaned for- 
ward with the remark, ‘‘I suppose you wish me to find some 
third way of approach that won’t fall into the Humanist’s 
gloom or the romantic joy of the optimist. There ought 
surely to be discovered a via media of careful distinctions 
which should hold fast all that is true and sound in each of 
your points of view, cap it with what is true in the other, 
and in the end find a larger measure of truth than ever. 

‘‘The trouble with you both is that you have made your- 
selves slaves of systems, or at least you refuse to consider the 
possibility of the possession of truth by the other side of the 
controversy. Don’t you see that just because this Humanism 
or Traditionalism or whatever you choose to call it, and this 
Naturalism have always existed alongside of each other, each 
is destructive of the other as a system of thought, and that as 
either has become dominant as a system of thought or a 
philosophy of life, life itself has been to a large extent 
thrown out of equilibrium? I heartily agree that we have 
been passing through a naturalistic orgy, with the deadly 
horror in Europe as the inevitable result, and that we must 
needs search our souls for whatever of strength and control 
they may possess if we would face a doubtful future with 
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thought of reaching again any sure footing for our feet. But 
I also agree with the Modernist that we cannot turn back 
the pages of history, that democracy has come to stay, and 
that through it alone can we work towards a sound basis for 
our life. 

*“What I mean to say is this: there is in life an inherent 
dualism, two principles which express themselves in forms 
antagonistic to each other, but which must be recognized as 
existing, and with both of which the thinking man must oper- 
ate. Hence the futility of these two principles if erected into 
systems of thought, and the necessity of finding a proper 
reconciliation between them if we hope to make any headway 
against destructive forces in the future. For progress in 
the world oscillates between periods of concentration and ex- 
pansion, each of them containing seeds of decay unless re- 
énforeed by what is good in the other; the soundest culture 
must therefore establish some sort of harmony between them. 
It is in this direction accordingly that Humanism should 
turn its efforts if it would offer the world anything other 
than a sterile philosophy. 

‘‘Now that I have unburdened my mind of the spirit of 
compromise which seems to be inspired by the needs of the 
hour, may I state frankly that both by temperament and by 
training I am inclined to remain a Humanist? Because we 
do live in this age of transition (and is not every age such 
an one?) we can more easily discern the forces of disintegra- 
tion operating before us and the confusion of standards re- 
sulting therefrom; and there is therefore a greater obliga- 
tion forced upon each of us to maintain whatever standards 
of excellence we believe we have.inherited from the past. No 
doubt the democratic movement is soon coming to a head, 
and it is futile to attempt to return upon our tracks, but it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to work with the tools 
given into our hands to preserve the precious legacy of the 
ages. If civilization means anything, it means holding fast 
to all the best that has been said and thought in the world 
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with the definite end of making the world better. The hu- 
manism of Matthew Arnold dealt with social groups, in the 
end accomplishing much toward leavening the rather’ stolid 
mass of English character; ours today needs to give atten- 
tion, as we have just heard, to the alleviation of the un- 
numbered woes in our social state before a genuine culture 
can even find root. There must be enormous readjustments 
everywhere before we can urge with any force the ideas 
we have at heart. ‘Perfection,’ says Matthew Arnold at the 
end of his fine essay on Democracy, ‘will never be reached; 
but to recognize a period of transformation when it comes; 
and to adapt themselves honestly and rationally to its laws, 
constitute perhaps the nearest approach to perfection of 
which men and nations are capable. No habits or attach- 
ments should prevent their trying to do this; nor, indeed, in 
the long run, can they.’ And so-I for one am willing to help 
work toward a new commonwealth in which a fairer justice 
shall be meted out to the toilers of the world. I want, for 
example, to see President Wilson’s policy of a League of 
Nations given a fair trial, not merely because the past in- 
tolerable system was but the breeder of wars, but because 
for the future we must demand a fairer and a juster rela- 
tionship between nations if we are to attack the otherwise 
hopeless task of the reconstruction of the world. The work 
will be arduous and dispiriting. enough under the best of 
conditions. 

‘‘But when that is said, all’s said. Let me explain how I 
try to reconcile my humanism with the modern spirit; how 
necessary it is that we should employ our whole power of 
criticism upon modern life. Human nature is in the crucible, 
and out of the fire will arise a new race which ought to be 
‘directed to the counsel of the wisest masters as it fumbles 
toward a just and stable future. Mr. Schwab has declared 
that tomorrow belongs to the workingmen. Then what shall 
be our attitude toward this new dispensation? First of all, 
we may reasonably look askance at the prospect of an har- 
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monious working together of the various parts of a raw, 
untried democracy, which requires of its members no dis- 
cipline’of selfish desires and very few values other than ma- 
terial ones. We may remain skeptical of the practical value 
of so complete a system as the socialist or social democrat 
would propose; indeed we may regard the worship of the 
machinery of living, a too great faith in the benefits of ap- 
plied science, as a poor kind of substitute for the art of life 
which traditional culture endeavored to inculcate, as but a 
shifting of material, and therefore if accepted as exclusive 
standards, ignoble, values from one end of the social scale 
to the other. The present war is a fearful proof of the di- 
rection in which scientific progress may lead us unless sup- 
ported by a powerful impulse toward justice and fair deal- 
ing; and we need to learn from this moral and material 
catastrophe that if we don’t offer to the world moral and 
spiritual values finer and more enduring than the present 
material ones, we ean only hope to struggle from under a 
new tyranny mightier and more galling than the old. The 
free play of natural forces, as always in the past, if not 
checked by the severest sort of discipline of individual, of 
class, and of the race, will not lead us far on the road to 
our goal. 

**Therefore I wholly disagree with Modernism in its as- 
sertion that the conservative spirit, as long as it does not 
identify itself with the spirit of reaction, has no place in 


our thinking today. To me the critical mind must by its 


very nature be conservative in its temper, and it is only 
through the most unsparing and enlightened criticism that 
we can ever escape muddling through the momentous prob- 
lems to an unsatisfactory result. How, for instance, can we 
guarantee the retention of the superman in government? And 
how can we control him when there, so that a single dominat- 
ing ego may not exert his will to power at the expense of his 
fellows? How shall we guard against the appearance of the 
demagogue in the guise of a humanitarian reformer? Can we 
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reconstruct a people into a great machine, of which each in- 
dividual is a cog, without depriving them of some of the 
finest blessings of life? Is not the God of Material Efficiency 
liable to become the very foe of liberty and democracy ? What, 
again, will this new commonwealth be like with its life severed 
from the past and its newly created standards unstable and 
untried? How can you prevent the assertion of powerful 
egotisms with no outlet for excess of energy? Doesn’t man 
thrive by competition, even though it may involve injustice, 
and doesn’t he rot when this incentive to strive for self (self- 
love) is removed? Isn’t all of this putting a premium on 
mediocrity, on standardization, on the great level plain with no 
place for the mountain peak ? 

‘*Finally, doesn’t this excess of social sympathy and cor- 
responding faith in the beneficent effects of organized charity 
imply a certain deep want of moral fibre, of hard iron, in 
the current morality of the day? Man is to be saved, not 
by pleasanter social institutions or more time to play, though 
these matters are essential in a properly organized common- 
wealth, but by a stern sense of his obligations to himself and 
his fellows, by severe self-discipline and earnest self-sacrifice. 
The less we hear of the Rights of Man and the more we hear 
of his duties, the pleasanter will the sound be in our ears. I 
like to think of the wise counsel of Ruskin, who attained in 
his later years some of the serenity denied him during the 
years of his embattled activity, to the English workingman to 
do his work as he found it with his whole heart and soul, to 
act as if the Creator were regarding his work alone, and only 
then to think of asking for justice for himself. If such were 
the spirit of our workingmen today, we might feel more con- 
fidence in the outcome of the struggle coming tomorrow. 

‘But there is something else that has been troubling my 
mind a good deal of late. There are certain Higher Goods, 
which cannot be measured by this God of Material Efficiency, 
that I have come to value as almost the most precious things 
in life. I am as much interested in seeing these Goods pre- 
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served to the world as in gaining the ends of social justice. 
No doubt the new era whose glory is about to burst on our 
startled gaze will create a wider intelligence among the great 
mass of the people, and that is a splendid thing, but that 
seems to me all the more reason why we should strive to set 
before them the finest the world has known. No doubt too 
there is to be a higher level of popular intelligence, a greater 
interest im science and popular literature, but where is to be 
found the strenuous intellectual and artistic life based on a 
culture inherited from past generations to make it sound? 
How is to be created an aristocracy of intellect and character 
taking the place of a former aristocracy of privilege, without 
which and the standards of culture it would set itself we 
might as well at once give ourselves over into the hands of 
the Philistines? Where is to be found the taste severely 
trained by contact with the best that has been said and 
thought in the world? Will men learn to reflect, to taste of 
life, to find means for the finest enjoyments of the spirit, as 
they immerse themselves in the flux of business? The great 
Goethe has said that as railways, express posts, steamships, 
and all the means of swift communication are perfected, and 
these are the things with which the civilized world is now 
concerned, it will over-civilize itself and arrive at mediocrity. 

‘‘This word mediocrity presscs too insistently on my con- 
seiousness to be ignored, and it gives rise to certain reflee- 
tions that must out. Does rare excellence in the Higher 
Goods, for example, come through a general diffusion of 
wealth or through concentration even though this must be 
based on a certain degree of social injustice? Shall we then 
sacrifice the Higher Goods for justice? Are the two incom- 
patible? Does this Social Democracy portend a prolonged 
Philistinism ? 

‘*Or, on the. other hand, will a popular taste be created 
which will give rise to an indigenous art more worthy because 
based on surer foundations than before? Can popular pat- 
ronage adequately take the place of that of the wealthy? 
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Perhaps we shall again attain the ideal community, like that 
which existed for a short time in the age which saw the rise 
of Gothic architecture in which all men shall labor joyously 
and without envy, and a beautiful culture shall flourish to 
delight the hearts of men. Or is there some truth in the 
ancient remark that it takes three generations to make a 
gentleman; in view of which how can we hope to equal this 
process of breeding each generation through a practical con- 
fiscation of wealth in order to give all men an equal start in 
the race of life? Who shall answer me these questions? 

**Oh, but, you say, what splendid human material we have 
in this country upon which to build! Now I don’t wish to be 
put down as a Jeremiah, elegant or otherwise, but, just as it 
seems to me necessary to maintain a wise skepticism before 
the play of natural forces, before we can begin to judge and 
to value, so is it essential that we look more closely at this 
people in process of formation. You remember with what 
concern such sensitive critics as Amiel and Scherer and Ar- 
nold, and more recently Mr. Lowes Dickinson, viewed the 
slow Americanization of Europe as the engulfing of the finest 
results of European civilization by the practical, energetic, 
in many respects admirable Philistine American spirit. What 
is this American character which the Old World thinkers 
have so much feared? Isn’t it a determination to succeed, 
to ‘deliver the goods,’ to get ahead in spite of every handi- 
cap whether in defiance of law or of human right, in a word, 
to make money without too clear a vision of what our wealth 
or our opportunities should be worth to us? Our education, 
our sport, our social institutions, are, or are in process of 
becoming, intensely pragmatic and practical. To get there, 
to beat the other fellow, is our slogan, and our somewhat 
hard, metallic life reveals this ideal to the European visitor 
as soon as anything he sees. The rowdy Philistine and the 
serious Philistine are in our midst in great numbers, and it 
will be long years before we pass beyond this condition of 
our growth. 
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‘*And yet when I say this I realize that there is very often 
a fine life in the American character and an adaptability that 
are our pride and our hope for the future. But let me repeat 
that this is the very reason why I am so keenly anxious to 
fight for the preservation of these aristocratic ideals which 
are so precious to the life of the race. ‘To the errors and 
the aberrations of the hour we must oppose the masses of 
universal history,’ says Goethe, and I might add to this: to 
the craze for novelty and the unselective taste of a great 
untrained democracy we must oppose the standards of the 
ages. But you will call this dogmatism of the worst kind. 
Now I agree with Professor Alvin Johnson in a recent issue 
of the New Republic when he says: ‘A man who does not 
dogmatise, who considers every kind of man worth while, 
every philosophy worth dispassionate examination, runs ter- 
rible risks of dispersing himself into a Nirvana of supine 
tolerance.’ Evidently there is a Bear among the Young 
Lions of that excellent review. We need frankly to create a 
body of sane doctrine based on the assimilation of traditional 
culture, to become more severely selective in our choice of 
what is fine, to cut with a sharp knife through the mass of 
contempory art and thought. We need to impose the law of 
order and measure and restraint, an inner discipline, upon 
our too dispersed cultural life. Beside the half-truth in 
modernism we must place the half-truth of universal history 
if we are to see life steadily and see it whole. Sainte Beuve 
saw barbarism trembling beneath the surface of human nature, 
and today he might well find his prophecies come true. If 
then the increased comfort of the masses spells mediocrity, 
if modern faddism in art means loss of standards, if our 
democratic yearnings are untried and untrained and problem- 
atical, if mechanical science with its measuring rods and 
its divine average tends to usurp the hold of other and higher 
values upon our culture; then it behooves us who believe we 
have seen the light to be up and doing. For we know that 
Naturalism, accepted alone and without the reénforcement of 
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other and finer ideals, means spiritual death. That is the 
manner in which great nations have decayed and passed from 
the world. 

‘And how are we to work towards the salvation of erring 
human nature? Plainly through education. Now may I 
utter a most undemocratic remark? It is by the Remnant 
that our cultural ideals are to be preserved, and therefore 
it is through a severely aristocratic selection of the choicer 
spirits (selected, if you will, upon some democratic basis) that 
our standards of rare excellence shall become a force in our life 
in the future. Let us remake our educational system, not in 
the direction of antiquarian research nor a too insistent vo- 
cational training, but in order to meet the demands of the 
highest culture. Let us impose standards flexible but just, 
let us stand for the promotion of certain studies which our 
modern pragmatic educator would discard as unnecessary or 
unpractical, and in this way increase the Remnant in num- 
bers and influence. May the selective critical spirit, formed 
by severe self-discipline, be our guide; the spirit that touches 
at all points of human life, knows and understands and judges. 
and by an inner and outer discipline values and prepares for 
use what it deems worthy. It may be that through a vast 
extension of popular education we shall find a culture finer 
than any that went before; it may be that the night of 
philistinism is about to descend upon us and wrap the world 
as in a blanket; and we, like the good monks of the Dark 
Ages shall be granted the privilege of keeping the flame of 
true culture burning until] another Rebirth in some distant 
future. But whatever the fate of the world is to be, let us 
go about our work with good cheer, confident in the knowl- 
edge that the Good and the True and the Beautiful cannot 
perish, and will in their own good time reveal themselves 
again to man as he struggles toward the light.”’ 














AN IRISH Mme de STAEL 
By BenJAMIN M, WoopsripGe 


In 1816 an Irish liberal, Lady Morgan, visited France and 
kept a journal of her impressions. She was known in literary 
circles as the author of several novels, violently attacked for 
their political tendencies by the conservative reviewers. Some 
of her works had been translated into French, and her repu- 
tation, enhanced by her personal charm, gave her a ready 
access to Parisian society. Keenly interested in the right of 
peoples to choose their own form of government, a right so 
flagrantly violated by the Bourbon restoration, she kept her 
eyes and ears open in her conversations with distinguished 
personages in French social and political life. It was perhaps 
her ambition to offer to the English speaking world some 
such treatise on France as Mme de Staél had offered to her 
countrymen on Germany. Mme, de Staél’s generous motto: 
“Tl faut avoir l’esprit européen,’’ is thus echoed by Lady 
Morgan: ‘‘There is nothing places our own national preju- 
dices in so strong a light as coming into contact with the 
national prejudices of others.’’ It may be interesting to note 
that the success of Lady Morgan’s book on France led to the 
publication of a second volume on Italy. For this also, Mme 
de Staél had given a precedent by her novel Corinne. Lady 
Morgan is above all a gifted raconteur. Her brief comment 
on Mme de Staél shows that she felt keenly her own intellect- 
ual inferiority. ‘‘There is in the character of Mme de Staél’s 
compositions,’’ she says, ‘‘something of the delphie priestess. 
Sometimes mystic, not always intelligible, we still blame the 
god rather than the oracle, and wish that she were less in- 
spired or we more intelligent.’’ 

With the purpose of adding weight to the book, Lady 
Morgan asked her husband, who shared her views, to write a 
series of appendices on judicial, financial, medical, and po- 
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litical conditions in France. The last essay reveals a thorough 
grasp of public opinion and considerable imsight. For ex- 
ample: ‘“The chances m favor of the permanence of the 
existing order of things are few: the probabilities of its 
speedy dissolution are numerous and weighty.’’ Remember- 
ing the revolutions through which France has passed since 
1816, we feel inclined to give to these words the weight of 
inspired prophecy. The Bourbons had lost their grip, and 
the new France had yet to find itself. 

Lady Morgan’s book offers an interesting pendant to the 
journal of another more famous English traveller in France, 
who visited the country just before the Revolution. Arthur 
Young’s observations have received their full meed of honor 
from historians: Lady Morgan’s, although less searching, 
should not be without value for the student of manners. The 
book may also attract the general reader today, when so many 
of our countrymen have just crossed the ocean, for it gives a 
vivid picture of France after the last European upheaval. 
Lady Morgan’s own account of the moment of her visit is 
too picturesque to be merely summarized. 


“Circumstances the most flattering rendered my position in 
French society the most favorable for that general view of the several 
orders which the peculier events of the times had multiplied and 
assembled in Paris. The agitated surface still heaving with recent 
commotion, was strewn with relics of remote time, thrown up from 
the bosom of oblivion; and it was covered with specimens of all the 
recent political systems which had reigned in France since the first 
great social irruption. Characters belonging to different eras; 
dogmas the most sceptical; bigotry the most inveterate; opposition 
the most violent; submission the most abject;—all appeared min- 
gling on the scene of daily intercourse, as if the discomfiture of 
some powerful enchanter had suddenly released the multifarious 
victims of his magical influence, who, resuming their pecular forms, 
presented an assemblage at once the most singular and the most 
contradictory.” 


The work was published simultaneously in London and in 
Philadelphia in 1817. The preface of the American edition 
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is entertaining. Lady Morgan frankly declares that her ob- 
ject is ‘‘to catch if I could the Cynthias of the minute’’ and 
to scoop her competitors. She admits sacrificing the advan- 
tages of leisurely composition to the desire ‘‘to forestall 
anecdote and anticipate detail, ere the rapid current of public 
events should force them through the various channels of so- 
ciety, and lessen their value by extending their circulation.’’ 
She would have succeeded admirably as a special correspond- 
ent! By contract the manuscript was to be ready for the 
press in April, 1817. Lady Morgan is at pains to observe in 
a footnote that the ‘‘subsequent delay, equally injurious to 
the work and to the reputation of the author, rests entirely 
with the publisher.’” 


The book then is one of rapidly gleaned first hand observa- 
tion. Its real interest today does credit to the perspicacity 
of the writer. While I would not imply that Mme de Staél 
was influenced by the same motives of haste, I cannot refrain 
from recalling the anecdote of her visit to Fichte. She asked 
for a résumé, in half an hour, of his system. Somewhat 
taken aback, the philosopher began, in such French as he 
could command, to outline the results of years of thought. At 
the end of ten minutes, Mme de Staél declared herself per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Lady Morgan discusses first the peasants, then society, then 
Paris, the theatre, and lastly, eminent and literary charac- 
ters, a number of whom she had met. 

As to the peasants, Arthur Young’s travels were there to 
prove through English eyes, their degradation before the 
Revolution. But the sale of the confiscated states and church 
property had not only attached the agricultural classes to the 
Revolution; it had also made them the most prosperous in 


The publisher defends himself by pleading the illegible state in 
which the manuscript reached him. This may account for the garbled 
form of the French phrases with which the work is strewn. The 
American edition is provided with translations which are little 
better than the French.—The date is October 1, 1817. 
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Europe. In spite of the drain of Napoleon’s constant wars 
and the devastation wrought by the allied armies, the French 
peasantry were able to realize Henri IV’s generous wish for 
them and have a chicken in the pot of a Sunday. For the old 
regime where nulle terre sans seigneur was the motto, had 
been substituted another where every rood of ground main- 
tains its man, and Lady Morgan applauds with all her might. 
‘‘Give a man secure possession of a bleak rock,’’ she quotes, 
‘*and he will convert it into a garden; give him a few years’ 
lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a desert.’’ 

Apropos of the extraordinary achievements of men risen 
from the ranks in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic armies, 
where merit alone gave promotion, and of the humiliation of 
those brave officers under the Restoration, Lady Morgan tells 
an anecdote which may have suggested a famous scene in a 
popular novel of Mérimée’s Readers of Colomba will recall 
the patronizing tone of Colonel Nevil at his first meeting with 
Orso, whom he takes for a corporal retired on half pay. When 
he learns that the young man is a lieutenant, and that the 
caporaux of Corsica date from the year of grace 1100, he 
changes his manner. He remembers that he had a sharp en- 
counter with a Corsican battalion at the battle of Vittoria 
where he was wounded. When Orso states that his father 
was in command of that battalion, the friendship of the pair 
is confirmed. The incident merely gives Mérimée a chance 
to poke a little fun at the English morgue—a sport common 
enough among the older French novelists. There is, however, 
a close parallel in Lady Morgan’s book. 


“One of my gallant countrymen, attached to the English army 
now in France, was stationed with his company in a village some 
distance from headquarters; he was returning with his dogs, after 
a sporting ramble in the neighborhood, when he overtook a team 
whose driver displayed a costume at once military and civil—his 
waggoner’s frock contrasting with a large cocked hat. As they 
pursued the same route, the English officer endeavored to enter into 
conversation; but he was answered with that brusquerie which in- 
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timates impatience of obtrusion. A few useless observations on the 
state of the game in that country had nearly finished an intercourse 
so churlishly supported, when the waggoner, casting his eyes on the 
undress uniform of the Englishman, asked in his turn some ques- 
tions as to the state of the English army, in terms sufficiently tech- 
nical to betray his experience on the subject to which he had so 
abruptly adverted. The conversation became interesting: it turned 
on the war in Spain. The Englishman alluded to the ‘hot work’ of 
a particular day. ‘Were you in that engagement(’ demanded the 
waggoner eagerly.—I was wounded in it,’ said the Englishman.— 
‘And I,’ said the Frenchman, ‘was wounded in it also.—‘I was 
attached to such a division.—I commanded the battalion opposed 
to that division.—‘I am addressing an officer of the French army?’ 
said Captain —————,, removing his hat,—‘I once had that honor,’ 
said the Frenchman, returning the bow.” 


It will be remembered that Colonel Nevil was also on a 
hunting excursion when he met Orso, but this is merely a co- 
incidence. If Mérimée really horrowed the incident from 
Lady Morgan, the compliment is not one to be despised. 

Another military scene not without charm today, when we 


are reading of efforts to prevent fraternizing along the 
Rhine, is one in which the author meets a waggoner, who had 
given a lift to a few British soldiers. Among them was ‘‘a 
spruce Irish corporal, who .... was endeavoring to make 
himself agreeable to a round-faced, black-eyed demoiselle who 
set beside him, and who was running over the little coquette- 
ries in a language which nature has rendered a mother tongue 
all the world over; a tongue which Pat, whatever may have 
been his defiencies in the language of the country, seemed 
perfectly to understand.”’ 

The contrast between the prosperity of the French peasants 
and the wretchedness of those of her native Ireland, strikes 
Lady Morgan keenly. Perhaps her desire to throw it into 
strong relief leads her to speak at length of the peasantry, 
for her first-hand knowledge on this point was meagre. She 
scarcely saw the rustics save in chance encounters while visit- 
ing the chateaux of great proprietors. The whole chapter is 
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really a peg on which to hang her political philosophy. She 
concludes with ringing words which many liberals today 
would apply to Russia: ‘‘May they boldly resent and timely 
oppose every effort made by domestic oppression or foreign 
invasion, which may tend to bring them back to that state in 
which they were declared, by the law of the land to be un 
peuple serf, corvéable et taillable, d merci et & miséricorde.’’ 

The second and third chapters are on society. Lady Mor- 
gan shows herself alive to the sociological thought of her time 
by her opening paragraph: the influence of climate, soil, and 
government on national characteristics. This idea is a fa- 
vorite one with her and she reverts to it constantly. She 
rapidly surveys the old regime, which she detests, the Revo- 
lution, which she judges sanely, the Napoleonic era, of the 
main currents of which she has a clear understanding, and 
the beginning of the reign of Louis XVIII. Some of her re- 
marks on the Revolution furnish food for thought today 
when the world is face to face with the Russian probiem. ‘‘It 
was an event,’’ she says, ‘‘devoutly wished by the liberal, and 
ardently forwarded by the wise; .... yet they could but di- 
rect its spirit and guide its views. It was the physical force 
of the nation which could alone carry the design into effect. 
It was the collected mass of the most politically degraded 
people in Europe which was to bear it on; aad the cause of 
freedom was inevitably committed into the hands of slaves. 
Those who gave the Revolution its sanguinary character were 
the home-bred children of despotism, who, like the yelling 
monsters of Milton’s Sin, turned against their mother... .. 
They taught the dreadful lesson that only those who are edu- 
cated in liberty can forward her cause.’’ Familiar ideas, 
surely, but we are forever forgetting to apply them. 

Lady Morgan, then, is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
spirit of ’89, revering as heroic and dauntless patriots Lafay- 
ette, Carnot, Grégoire and Guinguené, all of whom she knew 
personally. Americans who are interested today in the es- 
tablishment of a refuge for war sufferers at La Grange may 
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find an eloquent description of the estate and its owner, for 
Lady Morgan made it the goal of one of her pilgrimages. She 
prefers Napoleon to the restored Bourbons, because the former 
owed his position, at least nominally, to the vote of the people, 
She insists on the artificiality of the hold of the new mon- 
arch, telling with glee many an anecdote to ridicule the ‘‘in- 
habitants of the sleeping wood,’’ as she styles the returned 
emigrés. 


In spite of her liberal principles, she was as well received 
in royalist and even ultra-royalist circles as among the chil- — 
dren of the Revolution. ‘‘It has frequently occurred to me,”’ 
she says, ‘‘to have listened to the most contradictory opinions 
in the course of the same evening: assisting at a royalist 
dinner, drinking ultra-tea and supping en republicaine.’’ 
In all French society, she is impressed with the brilliance and 
ease of conversation. This art, duly cultivated, is the open 
sesame for every milieu. It is one of the many things, which, 
she finds, ‘they order better in France.’ The chance appear- 
ance of an English dandy at a soiree gives her a chance to 
point the moral. 

On reading the life of Lady Morgan, one expects to find 
her something of a feminist. She has naturally spoken at 
length of woman’s place in French society. In passing she 
pays them a tribute which has been loudly echoed by foreign- 
ers in our own day. It is in time of emergency, she declares, 
that the full development of their character and faculties 
takes place. Those who know them best, however. will hesi- 
tate to add, as she does, that they ‘‘make better heroines than 
housewives.’ 

Lady Morgan’s attitude toward the feminine question is 
interesting, and after all, characteristic. She expresses her 
astonishment that ‘‘in a country where woman has reigned 
with the most unlimited control, she has been denied all char- 
tered jurisdiction in its political government.’’ But she 
hastens to add that it is under absolute despotism that 
woman has most influence in government. Lady Morgan’s 
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hatred of the old regime, if nothing else, would keep her from 
desiring any active political role for women. ‘‘In despotic 
governments,’’ she says, ‘‘all wndue influence is exercised 
and admissible; and the influence of women being, to a cer- 
tain extent, always undue, her powers are particularly called 
forth in a state where the will of the sovereign is the law; 
and where by his very position, he is thrown for resources 
against his own ennui, upen female conversation and allure- 
ment. It is thus that mistresses purchase the privilege of 
political interference, by the labor of amusing some royal 
satrap.’’ Doubtless she is thinking, among others, of Mme de 
Maintenon, and one remembers the epigram of the sprightly 
young Duchess de Bourgogne to Louis XIV and his Egeria. 
‘*Ma tante, il faut convenir qu’en Angleterre les reines gou- 
vernent mieux que les rois, et savez-vous bien pourquoi, ma 
tante? C’est que sous les rois ce sont les femmes qui gou- 
vernent, et ce sont les hommes sous les reines!”’ 


Lady Morgan finds that the Revolution opened another and 
better sphere to woman’s activity: ‘‘she confined her sov- 
ereignty to a more domestic existence.’’ Or, as the gallant 
young Frenchmen of our day will have it, women are so sure 
of their influence in France that they scorn to have it legally 
registered. Lady Morgan declares that they have come to see 
that they can best serve their country by limiting their ac- 
tivity, and the Revolution brought to them, as to all, a new 
sense of patriotism. She finds everywhere, even among 
young women, interest in the philosophy of legislation, and 
‘‘lips which not by words pleased only become eloquent in 
the discussion of the budget It is thus that they are 
qualified to become the companions and friends of men.’’ 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter: ‘‘There is 
perhaps no country in the world where the social position 
of woman is so delectable as in France. The darling child 
of society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, 
preserving its refinements, taking nothing from its strength, 
adding much to its brilliancy, permitted the full endowment 
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of all her graces, she pursues the golden round of her honored 
existence, limited only in her course by her feebleness and 
taste; by her want of power and absence of inclination to 
‘overstep the modesty of nature,’ or to infringe upon priv- 
ileges exclusively the attribute of the stronger sex.’’ We 
may recall in passing that Mme de Staél, who was certainly 
a champion of the rights of her sex, observed that ‘‘pour les 
femmes, la glorie n’est que le deuil éclatant du bonheur.”’ 
Let us hasten to add that Lady Morgan may win indulgence 
in the eyes of some by her lively chronicle of fashions of 
dress at that time. 


Like most shrewd foreign observers, Lady Morgan is im- 
pressed by the solidarity of family ties in France. From the 
small shoekeeper who takes his Sunday outing en famille to 
La Fayette in his beautiful chateau at La Grange, every- 
where there is the same patriarchal form of domestic life. 
Modern critics, wishing to refute the hasty accusation of ig- 
norance of the beauty of home often launched against the 
French, insist on the intimacy of the foyer to which no out- 
sider can be admitted. Lady Morgan takes a slightly dif- 
ferent tack. Once more, il faut avoir l’esprit ewropéen and 
not ‘‘make one’s own habits the standard of excellence, the 
supreme point of wisdom to others. The caprice of the Eng- 
lish climate excludes ail dependence of enjoyment from 
weather, and inevitably makes the fireside the most central 
point of attraction to all domestic society. Most of the 
domestic life of England is passed at the fire side, most of the 
domestic life of France is passed in the open air: the groups 
which form the cireles of both are of the same affinity and 
linked by the same ties.’’ This custom of the French, Lady 
Morgan is convinced, contributes in no small degree to mak- 
ing them the happiest and most amiable of peoples. 

In the first of the two chapters on Paris, she sketches the 
habits of the wealthy classes at the capital: in the second she 
records her impression of visits to the monuments of the city 
with its artistie treasures in both public and private collec- 
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tions. Her descriptions are varied with anecdote or historical 
associations. Thus, while relating the vicissitudes of the 
palace of the Tuileries, she remarks: ‘‘The feverish history 
of each short-lived hero of the day ‘who struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage’ might be compendiously illustrated in 
the descriptive details of a suite of apartments.’’ She is 
oppressed by a sense of doom in these magnificent halls 
haunted by the ‘‘shadows of shades,’’ and concludes with the 
old refrain: ‘‘Here pitch we our tents today, but where 
tomorrow?’’ In view of subsequent events this part of her 
narrative has a strikingly prophetic note. For the Tuileries 
at least, the present and the future were to be but a rever- 
beration of the past. 


Literary judgments are scattered through the whole book, 
yet it cannot be said that the author appears to advantage 
as a critic. Brought up in the traditions of the Shakesperian 
theatre, she finds the classic French drama cold and lifeless. 
Also her hatred of the old regime extends to its literature 
and leads her into observations which Matthew Arnold would 
certainly brand as saugrenues. For her, despotism is the 
original sin, the source and fount of all others; Louis XIV 
is ‘‘the solemn pope of all frivolities.’’ Of the Academy, 
she says: ‘‘The first object of the French Academy seems 
to have been to oppose and crush the aspiration of superior 
genius.’’ She naturally prefers Corneille to Racine, and 
Moliére to either. Moliére alone she finds in some respects 
comparable to Shakespeare. 


She has made some interesting notes on the acting of Talma 
and Mlle George, whose genius she thinks thwarted of its 
full range by the conventions of classic traditions. Talma, 
‘a passionate admirer of the English stage and Shakespeare,’’ 
expressed his desire to play in one of the Elizabethan trag-: 
edies. Thus for once he might be freed from ‘‘l’esprit de 
systéme which the French have banished from every other 
art and which keeps its last hold on the stage.’’ One thinks 
of the modern critie’s boutade: when every other religion /s 
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dead and buried in France, says he, the trinity of the dramatic 
unities will remain sacred. 


It is noteworthy that Lady Morgan extends her hatred of the 
old regime to contemporary reactionaries like Chateaubriand 
She never refers to him without a point of irony. Thus she 
immediately recognized him at a soiree ‘‘by his folded arms, 
abstracted look, and air of Arabia deserta, Withdrawn from 
the crowd, in solitary magnificence, he was silently receiving 
the homage of some dowager-ultras; while he who ‘saluted’ 
every tree, river and rock from Paris to Jerusalem, seemed, 
in society, to hail nothing but his own importance.’’ There 
is similar portrait of him in the account of the first reunion 
of the Institute of France. Here we see that the cause of our 
author’s ire is not the pose, made famous in England by 
Byron, but the fact that ‘‘the philosopher of the desert is 
now ambitious to be the philosopher of the Tuileries.’’ Sainte- 
Beuve would surely have relished these appreciations. 


It would be unfair to Lady Morgan not to show her at her 
best, that is, in her obiter dicta. Her keen observation is 
proved, for instance, by her comment on the rising popular- 
ity of Voltaire and the decline of Rousseau’s fame. Her judg- 
ment is based merely upon the fact that, while Voltaire’s 
walking-stick sold for five hundred francs, the manuscript of 
Rousseau’s Julie, put up for sale, did not find a single bidder. 
Frequenters of the old book counters along the Seine today 
are constantly struck with the large number of editions of 
Voltaire published during the early years of the last century. 

Again, commenting on the results of the sojourn of the 
emigrés in England, she is amazed to find that they had 
added nothing to their knowledge of the English language 
and literature. The Duchess d’Angouléme went to England 
as a child and remained there twenty years, yet on the pres- 
entation of Mrs. Gallatin, the American ambassadress, who 
did not understand French, she expressed her regrets to the 
ambassador at being unable ‘‘to address his lady in English.’’ 
‘‘The emigrant nobility,’’ says Lady Morgan, ‘‘seem to have 
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stopped short with English literature, as with everything else, 
at the reign of Louis XIV.’’ The epigram is not quite accu- 
rate, for she admits that among the poets, Thompson and 
Young, among novels, Betsy Thoughtless and the divine 
Clarissa were favorites. The countries were almost completely 
ignorant of each other’s contemporary literature. Even Byron 
and Seott were almost unheard of in (French) literary cir- 
cles before the first entry of the allied troops into Paris.’” 

Of particular interest to students of the French theatre 
should be the accounts of first nights and piéces de circon- 
stance which Lady Morgan witnessed. What a joy it would 
be to have her account of the first performance of Hernani! 
In default of that we have the description of the excitement 
that attended the first representation of Le Mercier’s Chia"le- 
magne. This play had become the object of intense interest 
because of the author’s known friendship for the late em- 
peror, and of the latter’s admiration for Charlemagne. The 
piece ‘‘was even discussed in the salons as being a sort of 
pierre de touche of political sentiment; and its failure or suc- 
cess was a point of solicitude beyond the mere triumph or 
fall of an ordinary tragedy.’’ Hence the house was 
crowded long before the curtain rose, and the various 
political parties sharply divided. The account is so 
vivid that I must quote at some length. ‘‘The play 
at length began, and the emotion, far from having 
subsided, was now so intense that the first scene was very 
imperfectly heard, and was loudly encored by one party and 
hissed by another, without being listened to by either. It 
was repeated and several sentences spiritedly uttered by La 
Fond, as Charlemagne, were called for over again. The mere 
plot was of little moment; the sentiments incidentally uttered 
by the characters, and the peculiarity of their situations, was 


*The first extensive French translation I have found of Byron is 
that of A. Pichct, 1814-1820, 10 vols. in 12. I find translations of 
Scott beginning with 1816. 
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everything. While faction was deciding the merits of a politi- 
eal tragedy, criticism, never slumbering in a French pit, fre- 
quently united both parties in her decisions. At the tauto- 
logical expressions ‘la passion qui m’anime’ and a ‘meurtre 
irréparable! all parties joined in shouts of laughter; an un- 
fortunate ‘non,’ misplaced, nearly damned the piece in the 
third act.’’ The uproar became so great that La Fond, com- 
pletely non-plussed, was obliged to stop in the middle. of a 
tirade. The chief actress, Mlle George, and the prompter 
came to his rescue and the play was finally brought to a close. 
The author, for his part, seemed in no wise disturbed, and 
was seen chatting and jesting in the foyer between the acts. 

Immediately following Charlemagne, the latest product of 
the stage, was performed the ancient Avocat Patelin, so that 
Lady Morgan had the privilege of witnessing in one evening 
the two extremes of the French theatre. 

She attended about twenty representations of pifces de 
circonstance, played now at court, now at various theatres. 
The theme was always fulsome flattery of the royal house. 
Louis himself, skeptical and witty monarch as he was, o!ten 
seemed bored, and our author recalls the Chevalier de Rouf- 
fler’s epigrams ‘‘I1 n’y a que Dieu qui ait un assez grand fond 
de gaieté pour ne pas s’ennuyer de tous les hommages qu’on 
lui rend,’’ One of these dramatic eulogies is particularly 
curious. It was given at the Vaudeville and the characters 
were flowers. The presiding deity, Flora, named the lily 
queen of the garden; the violet alone, ‘‘the guilty, proscribed, 
usurping violet, refused obedience to the crowned lily.’’ The 
rebel is at once haled into court and condemned, but as 
‘‘elemency is the order of the day,’’ she is pardoned and 
allowed to take her place in the royal parterre after her dark 
veil has been removed. This piece proved almost too much 
for the audience, ultra-royalist as it was, and the situation 
was only saved by someone shouting: ‘‘Mes amis, crions, 
"Vive le roi!’ ’’ which of course brought down the house. 
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I have tried to give some idea of the scope of Lady Mor- 
gan’s work. She enjoyed rare opportunities for observa- 
tion and profited by them all. The book is an admirable at- 
tempt to bring two nations, long separated by armed conflict, 
to a better understanding of each other. It had a consider- 
able success, and may have added its mite toward furthering 
a consummation which today seems accomplished, I would 
insist especially on the liberal spirit of both Lady Morgan 
and her husband. We are sadly in need of remembering 
some of their ideas even today. At the end of the chapter on 
Medical Sciences, Sir Charles writes: ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
political relations of independent states, it belongs to the il- 
lumination of the present age to determine that the lettered 
and scientific world shall be considered as universally at 
peace; that it shall at all times be permitted by a freedom of 
intercourse and a liberal exchange of knowledge, to promote 
the great work of human happiness; and, like pity, following 
in the train of slaughter, to heal up those wounds which the 
madness of ambition inflicts on the prosperity and civilization 
of the European republie.’’ 

Such was the ideal of Mme de Staél: it goes ringing through 
her De l’Allemagne and brought down the condemnation of 
the imperial censorship: ‘‘ Your book is un-French. Mme de 
Staél might have retorted: Jt is European. Lady Morgan 
tried in vain to have a translation of her work published at 
Paris without political expurgation. Napoleon confiscated 
the entire edition of De l’Allemegne; Louis XVIII would 
not allow France to appear in his realm. Both books are 
aflame with a cosmopolitan spirit, obnoxious to all ‘‘inhabi- 
tants of the sleeping wood.’” 


It is the intention of the present writer to publish shortly a 
second study dealing with the accounts of other English travellers 
in France during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. 
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THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NorTHANGER ABBEY. 


ON RAZOR STRAPS 


Apparently it never occurred to Sherlock Holmes that 
the unfailing key to the character and career of every man is 
his razor strap. What encomiums could Dr. Watson have 
earned from the master sleuth, had he only uncovered this 
fact. Even at this distance I can hear the drawling praise: 
‘*Really, Watson, you are improving,—I begin to have hopes 
that some day you will observe.’’ 

There is the type of man whose strap hangs on its hook, 
neat, straight, and unsullied from the day when the accumu- 
lation of two outcropping hairs impelled him to the purchase 
of shaving machinery, down to the very present hour. There 
is not a nick in that strap nor in the un-nicked career of its 
owner. No necessity for haste, no amount of impatience is 
enough to justify such speed or carelessness as to mar the 
virgin un-nickedness of the precious strap. Glabrous his desk, 
every freshly sharpened pencil and polished paper-weight is 
on the spot predestined to it. Some may believe in a ‘‘place 
for everything’’ and everything in its place. And such peo- 
ple not infrequently have some place—a desk drawer or a 
closet—and everything is there. All that you have to do is 
to go there and rummage about and take your pick,—if you 
can find it! But not so the nickless type. His every coat, 
hat, book, tool, depends from its especial peg or lies on its 
foreordained spot. Did any living being—though he were 
never so aged—ever surprise a clothes brush in the place - 
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where it ought to be? Never, except in the possession of the 
nickless man. His clothes brush is thoroughly domesticated, 
answers his whistle, eats out of his hand! 

And the man in whose composition avalanche, boiler factory 
and whirlwind are sustaining members. His strap—a new 
one—is already notched and jagged and denticulated, until 
it closely resembles a relief map of a troubled ocean. Every 
act of his is a slash; his voice is a trumpet, his manners a 
breeze. While not the man to handle a delicate task that re- 
quires a nice touch and diplomatic care, ‘‘on the road’’ he 
is a ‘‘hummer’’. ‘‘Really, Watson, how could you miss such 
obvious marks ?’’ 

Little straps and big ones, straps that couldn’t be cut and 
straps that cut themselves, straps of thick, soft leather and 
straps made of thin strips of cloth pasted on blocks of wood, 
-—all come and go with the born experimenter in straps. ‘‘A 
strap for every day and every day its strap,’’ is his motto. 


And the man who is too busy to have any strap at all! 
Sometimes he borrows; sometimes he uses the ankle of his 


boot, to the detriment of his sock; always he ‘‘simply must 
get one of those straps’’ next time he is down-town. His 
bieyele is in the woodshed, waiting for him ‘‘to get time to 
blow up a tire’’: he mows his lawn with his neighbor’s 
machine. He is the man for whom ‘‘Do it now,’’ was in- 
vented. 

Time fails to tell of the man who has a good strap but 
never uses it, and of him who always uses it but always cuts 
himself, and of the whiskered man who lets his beard grow 
rather than be bothered with perpetual strapping. 

Out upon the charlatans who claim to read the characters of 
men in the shape of their heads and faces, or the color of their 
hair and the grip of their hands! Their advertisements fill 
our newspapers,—they seek our money! Away with them all! 
The entire character of every man is to be found on his razor 
»strap. Was it not some dealer in breakfast foods who dis- 
turbed by declaring, ‘‘Tell me what you eat and I'll tell 
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you what you are?’’ Silly boaster! Character cannot be read 
in the palm of the hand or in the st&rs or even in breakfast 
foods. The only sure, unadulterated, never-failing index to 
the past, present, and future is the razor strap. Show me 
your razor strap and I'll tell you what you are! 

CuHarLEs R. LINGLEY. 





